'an exhaustive account' 

A. F. L. Beeston, The Arabic Language Today 

The Riufah script, one of many styles of Arabic 
calligraphy, is of Turkish origin arid is known and used 
throughout the Arabic world roughly east of Tripolitania 


for beginners to study and copy the shapes of Arabic 
letters which appear in printed books, but knowledge of 
this Nasx script will give little real help to students 
wishing to read manuscripts and letters. 

Writing Arabic is a long established manual of the 
Riufah script. I( is intended primarily for beginners and 
students of Arabic; following it closely, the student can 


hand within a couple of months. Examples of characters 
and words are given in both calligraphic and cursive 
form, and the main text is supplemented with several 


the Arabic displayed, a glossary of calligraphic 
terminology, and ready reference tables of combined 
characters. 
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University of Leeds. 
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INTRODUCTORY j 

1. This book was originally planned to appear in two parts, :j 
the first devoted to the written, and the second to the spoken formj 
of Arabic, In the meantime, however, in collaboration with 
Professor J. R. Firth, I have re-written Gairdner's ’'-Phonetics of j 
Arabic” in which has been incorporated the material due to appear is 
the projected second part of the present book. The latter, there- f 
fore, is now concerned solely with the Arabic written symbol, but, tf 
build his Arabic studies on firm foundations, the student should use; 
both books, keeping in mind that the letter has not only shape but j 
also phonetic power and grammatical function. He should study them! 
serially in whichever order he pleases; it is felt inadvisable to j 
use both simultaneously since systematic instruction in Arabic writ-! 
ten and spoken forms must follow different sequences; thus, for ex- S 
ample, when studying the written form, it is necessary to introduce j 
ab initio letters the phonetic powers of which were best described aj 
a later stage. Finally in this connection, both books should, of j 
course, be studied in conjunction with a good grammar. 

2. This little book is intended primarily to assist beginners; 
It is a curious fact that students of Arabic have in the past strangl 
ly neglected those elements of grammar without which there would be 
no grammar, viz. the letters. The infrequency with which one encour; 
ters European scholars having a knowledge of the Arabic script has J 

often been observed, but we may go further and say that the number o 

:i 

those who write Arabic in an acceptable manner is remarkably small. | 
We may note, too, in passing that handwriting shortcomings are not 
confined to students of languages having exotic scripts; a letter j 
written in French by an English scholar of French rarely, if ever, 
looks French, and if the language had been, say, a Scandinavian one,! 
the foreign origin of the writer would have been even more immediate! 
revealed. There exists, then, it would seem, a definite hiatus at tj 
beginning of all language instruction which a systematic study of j 


written forms would do much to remove. This hiatus is at its widest 
when the habitue of a given alphabet is confronted with another, 
when, for example, the user of a native roman script is called upon 
to write .Arabic. 

3. There is, too, an unjustifiable tendency among beginners 
either to look upon the Arabic script as something of a "bogey”, or 
to consider its subsequent cultivation a waste of time once they 
have mastered what they consider to be the essentials. We can dis- 
pose of the first attitude with the assurance that the cult of the 
Arabic script is in no way esoteric, and that, given due application, 
its principles may be assimilated within a month. The second ap- 
proach is probably inspired by a diffidence that is quite misplaced, 
practice will soon produce a "good hand", and the advantages that 
this confers are surely patent. Apart from the need to cope with 
letters, manuscripts, etc., the sense of common courtesy demands that 
we strive to achieve at least a minimum of, not only phonetic, but 
also written acceptability. The ability to write (and pronounce) 
Arabic acceptably is a sure way of earning the Arab’s respect; in 
this connection, it is well to remember that calligraphy among the 
many peoples wno employ the Arabic alphabet is regarded as an art 
second only, if not equal to painting. There is a case in Arabic 
for the pen, and especially the reed-pen, being mightier than the 
sword . 

k. The reed-pen is the essential tool of the calligrapher's 
art, with which he realises the pleasing "thicknesses" and "thin- 
nesses” of his shapes. There is no mystery in how he achieves them; 
the truth is that if he obeys a few simple rules, he cannot help but 
achieve them. With care, patience and practice — and the greatest of 
these is practice — the student can attain a high standard of reed- 
pen calligraphy in a few months. The nib 1 ' of the pen should be 

1. The fashioning of the nib requires a sharp knife and a little care. 
If a competent native is available, then, if necessary, ask him to 
assist you in cutting your reed. After initial trimming, the nib 


f 

i 


placed/ and constantly maintained at an angle of approximately 6o° 

( ): thereafter, whether it is desired to produce a curve 

or a straight line, provided that the writer moves the pen at all 
times in the appropriate direction in relation to the horizontal and/ 1 
or the vertical, the correct shape will make itself. It is simply a f 
question of practice and the ability to recognise whether a given 
shape is acceptable or otherwise. A good eye is as important to the 
writing of an unaccustomed alphabet as a good ear is to the speaking < 
of a foreign language. The student should, therefore, in the early I 
stages compare in every detail the shapes he produces with those 
which, he know/s to be acceptable, until at a later stage he comes in- 
stinctively to reject or accept his own shapes, 

5. While reed-penmanship is a desirable end, it is realised 
that more everyday advantages are to be gained in learning to use a n2 
recognise running-hand forms, i.e. those forms made with, say, a 
fountain pen or an ordinary pencil in the normal course of w/riting. 
Analysis in the following chapters is based on reed-pen forms (hence- 
forth termed "calligraphic"), but this gives rise to no difficulty 
since running-hand (henceforth "cursive") forms are, for the most 

| 

part, directly relatable to their calligraphic counterparts. Where 
necessary, discrimination and explanatory remarks are made. Examples 
are given in both calligraphic and cursive form. It is not claimed 
that the examples achieve perfection in the rendering of the Arabic 


(cont. from p.2) 


should be cut slantwise at an angle v/hich ensures that it is in con- 
tact with the paper along the whole of its length when the writer is 
holding the pen in the manner natural to him. Arab postures, includ- 
gripping the pen and positioning the paper, usually 
differ from our ow/n and there are, of course, individual variations, 
but I see no compelling reason for adopting a posture other than the 
writer s natural one. The nib should be as thin as possible conson- 
ant with durability. When trimming is complete, slit the reed 
lengthwise from the nib to ensure retention of ink. 


This is how the finished nib should 



look:- 


(See also Addendum 


on p.18) 
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script - far from it! - but at least they look Arabic and avoid the 
"hov/lers" which many Europeans and others have perpetrated for so 
long in the written form of the language. It is to be hoped that 
the student v/ho aspires to a greater proficiency will eliminate any 
imperfections they now contain. In the early stages copy slavishly, 
down to the last detail, those forms v/hich you know/ to be acceptable. 

6. Calligraphers have devised and developed numerous styles 
of v/riting the Arabic script, each adapted to a given purpose. Thus, 
for example, Nasx is the printed form of Arabic; QuluQ is an orna- 
mental style used for manuscript-illumination, mosque-decoration,, 
etc.; Ruqy.ah , of Turkish origin, is the style knowm and used through- 
out the Arab world roughly east of Tripolitania , for the normal pur- 
poses of handv/riting. There are numerous other styles but it is ex- 
clusively w/ith Ru gs ah that we shall concern ourselves in this book. 

The customary practice has been for the beginner to study and copy 
those shapes of the Arabic letters v/hich appear in printed books, i.e. 
Nasx, but while Nasx , is a perfectly legitimate object of calligraphic 
study, its forms have no place in a typical handwritten text of, say, 
Egypt, and will be of little help to the student who desires to cope 
with certain manuscripts, letters, etc. Moreover, in almost all 
cases, with the student left to his own devices, his efforts at repro- 
ducing acceptable Nasx forms fall woefully short. If he learns to 
write Ruqsah from the beginning, he will not find himself faced at a 
later stage with the distressing task of eradicating longstanding bad 
habits. 


7. The book is concerned with essentials. Individual idiosyn- 
crasies and variations are for the most part excluded, and may be col- 
lected by the student subsequently. They should not generally be imi- 
tated. Moreover, if Arabs at times do not clearly differentiate cer- 
tain letters, that is no reason for us to imitate a bad example* ( 

8. Discussion of the roman transcription employed lies without 
the scope of this book. Suffice it to say that a systematic tran- 
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scription of Classical Arabic is tantamount to a transliteration, 
while in devising the form of the present one account has been taken, 
inter alia, of the psychology of reading and writing, of the needs of 
cursive writing and the printer's requirements. 

The symbois of the transcription appear on the following three 
pages. Where differences exist between them and those widely 
employed in transliterating Arabic, the transliterated forms have 
been included in brackets. 
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CALLIGRAPHIC 

CURSIVE 

TRANSCRIPTION 

NAME 

8. J 


d 

dagfl(un) 

♦ 

9 » 

J> 

8 (dh) 

d 

5aal (un ) 

1 0 . ^ 

y 

r 

raal' (un) 

# 

11. 

j 

z 

zaay (un ) 

i2. tr' 

o~~ 

s 

si^n(un ) 

13. 4^ 4/^ 

<£✓**“• at** Cr~ 

J (sh) 

5 

Jiin(un) 

6 \' r '- 

\ 

i — 1 

Cr* 

e fi) 

gaad(un) 

sad 

# 

is.isvsiy 

S\J A 

q, Cf) 

cjaad(un ) 

d*A 

K C M 

1 

16 » 


t (t) 

•f;aa£ (un ) 

/ v ;c' 

'Ut 

17. S 

S 

5 %) 

5aaS! (un) 


r ? * 
<t~ t-i 


t- l i ‘ ) Jpfayn ( un ) 
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2. It is possible to divide the alphabet up or to make ab- 
stractions from it in many ways according to one's particular object 
of study. Thus Arab grammarians themselves have produced, for ex- 
ample, 

(i) an historico-calligraphic division into "dotted" and 
"undotted" letters. It is often the presence or number 
of the dots that alone distinguishes one Arabic letter 
from another. Thus, for example, are differentiated 

CbxmS CaUitsJ J ^ l ^ J —4 9 ^ *** etc. 

(ii) grammatico-phonetic divisions into:- 

(a) "Weak" and "sound" letters. The so-called 

"weak" letters are l , , Cr : the remainder are 

"sound". The significance of this classification is 
best discovered from a grammar book; it does not lie 
within the scope of the present volume. 1 

(b) "Sun" and "moon" letters. In junction with 

a following "sun" letter, the 1 of the definite article 
implies gemination of the "sun" letter. The "sun" 
letters are;- 

G-2-, I , Is , , 3 , Cr”, C r” r C , <J , r* . 


The remainder are the "moon" letters. 

We may if we wish make a number of purely phonetic divisions 



and abstractions, or even evolve an entirely new phonetic order of 


the alphabet. 

From the purely calligraphic point of view, however, there are 
two important alphabetical divisions. One we shall leave until later? 


1. The Arabic terms are £al huruufu 1 gihaafru and Sal huruufu 1 juu- 
fu» In addition the old Arab grammarians distinguished between the 
"sound" letters and huruufu 1 jawfi or "chest" letters, the latter 
again being \ , s and a . This differentiation appears to corres- 
pond to modern phonetic classification of consonants and vowels. 

2. See III, 2, below. 
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the other we must deal with immediately. It is the division into 
' ' Separate" and "Inseparable" letter s 
Just as we join the letters of a word when writing English, so 
we must do for Arabic save in the case of six letters which, while 
joining a preceding "inseparable" letter, cannot be joined to a fol- 
lowing letter. These six "separates" are: 


\ . 




Examples : - 

Cr~zP (= 6— + s + cj> ) , (- ^ + _j» + *>) , 

_ I s 

4- 1- V ) , ^ ™ f i 4* > 4- ^ • 

The remaining letters are "inseparables". 


3* For the purpose of writing, each inseparable letter may be' 
said to have four forms. These are; 

(i) Isolated 
( ii ) Initial 

(iii) Medial 

(iv) Final 

This terminology refers, not to a word or a phonetic succession, but 
to a calligraphic group of letters. Thus, a letter which is final in 
a word in its written or spoken forms must have its "isolated" form— 
not its "final" form— when succeeding a "separate" letter. Again, a 
"separate" letter may be medial in the space-order or the phonetic 
succession of a word, but since it cannot join a following letter, it 
may have either its "isolated" or its "final" form in such a context, 
depending upon whether the preceding letter is a further "separate" 
or not. Calligraphically speaking, a "separate" letter cannot have 
either an initial or a medial form."*" 


4# Do not assume that a letter has only one, say, initial form. 
It would be truer to say that it has a characteristic contour in a 


1. Thus the initial shape of an inseparable letter is that occurring 
either at the beginning of a word or in the "body" of a word after a 
"separate" provided that the 'Inseparable" is itself followed by at 
least one more letter. 


3.2 

given context, but that the contour may vary to a greater or lesser 
degree from context to context. Except, of course, in the case of 

n * 

the "separates ", the shape of a letter is controlled principally by 
the shape of the following letter. This factor must include con- 
sideration of whether the following letter is medial or final. Thus, 
the shape of <£_- in the combination (final (s + is different from 

that in (medial (f + c r')^ It follows that just as the shape of the 
initial letter in, for example, a three-letter word-all three let- 
ters being "inseparables"~-depends upon the middle letter, so must 
the latter's shape depend on the final letter. Just as in speech, so 
in written Arabic the greatest profit is perhaps derived from study 
of the methods of joining the letter-isolates. Present-day emphasis , 
on syntagmatic or "horizontal" study and analysis in phonetics and 
phonology, is equally justified in the treatment of written forms. 

The fact is that the significant pattern is that of the word 
rather than the letter. That the word-contour as a whole may be said 
to be characteristic, is paralleled in the spoken form of Arabic 
words, and, moreover, reflects the usual three-radical framework of 
the language. The reader is directed towards a given meaning by the 
presence in the word of three radical consonants. Vowels are not 
among the foundations but are by way of being filled in by the initi- 
ated reader according to the context and the nature of the consonantal 
framework he sees before him on the page. One is reminded, by way of 
analogy, of the more popular and remunerative type of crossword puzzle. 
The introduction of vowel-notation is of relatively recent date, but, 
although the means exist, Arabic written texts are rarely "vowelled" 
("pointed"). The method of notation, when resorted to, is one of dia- 
critics, for the Arabic vowels, including zero-vowel, 2 are not letters 
(with the notable exception of the letters of prolongation, the sole 
concession the Arabs have deemed necessary to make to the reader^). 

1. These terms should be read, of course, from right to left. 

2. See 5(a) below. 

3. And even these are simply adaptations of existing consonant 
shapes or the result of etymological change and analogy. 
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There has been no attempt to analyse syllables into consonants and 
vowels, an analysis so successfully completed by the Greeks and other 
non-Semitic users of an originally Semitic alphabet. In passing we 
may also .note that in the West— down to the International Phonetic 
Association of the present day— we have been at pains to achieve a 
clear-cut differentiation of letters, while in Arabic the reverse 
process has evolved a number of fragmentary coalescent forms from 
letters originally quite distinct. Hence the dot-system of differen- 
tiating letters in Arabic, with its attendant loss of clarity. We 
must, however, remember that the Arabic script is syllabic and not in 
our sense alphabetic. The skeleton outline of the Arabic word, then, 
leads the reader to the right sphere of content, but thereafter it is 
up to him to supply, in the light of the context, the correct vowel- 
unit to each consonant. You can, in fact, read a text accurately 
only when you know the grammar. 

5 • The Notation of vowel-units and other diacriti cs . 

( a ) Vowel-units 

It is necessary to recognise in Arabic distinc- 
tion between three vowel-units only, viz. "fathah" [a], 

"kasrah" [i], and "^ammah" [u]. The appropriate 
vowel-sign is pkaced over or under the consonant so 
vowelled in the spoken order of the word. The signs 
are as follows:- 

fathah . A short diagonal stroke above the consonant. 

kasrah . A short diagonal stroke beneath the consonant, 

cjarrimah. A small edition of [waawj above the 

consonant. 

Exampless <_> [fa], <—- [bi], o [hu]. 

It is also necessary to distinguish in Classical Arabic 
between short and long varieties of the three vowels. 

Lon g ^fathah . Usually, fathah followed by the Salif 
of prolongation 1 or, sometimes, yaaS . 

/ s / 1 

e.g. 'v [raa], [daraaj. 

1. See below 1,2. 


111 . 


Lon g kasrah . kasrah followed by the "yaa£ of 
prolongation."- 1 - 

e.g. [dii] 

Long c[ammah . cjammah followed by the "waaw of 
prolongation."^ 

e.g. _*3 [&uu] 

sukuun . The sign "sukuun" or "zero vowel", con- 
sisting of a small unclosed circle ( “ ), 

may be placed above a consonant closing, or 
better, not opening a syllable. 

It is sometimes stated — 'err oneously--t hat 
the Arabic letters are neutral as to vowels. 

On the contrary, the Arabic letter has syllabic 
value, that is to say it has inherent implica- 
tion as to vowelling.-^ The Arabic letter should 
be interpreted (consonant + sonant), but since 
the sonant term has a twofold potential, a 
positive (a, i, u) and a zero (sukuun), the 
formula is better amended to (consonant £ sonant). 
Syllable-patterns are often differential in 
Arabic and sukuun is a prosodic device by which 
a syllable may be closed for patterning pur- 
poses. A letter having sukuun is said by the 
Arabs to be "resting," otherwise it is "moving". 

To develop a clearer view of sukuun 's function 
by stating the negative corollary, we may say 
that a consonant having sukuun cannot open a 
syllable:^ d, not r, may be said to close the 

1. See below II, 5(iii). 2. See below VIII, 5(iii) . 

3. The Arabic word harf ("letter") would also seem to do duty for 
"syllable" in the writings of the Arab grammarians. 

4. In certain other languages employing the Arabic script for their 

written form, "initial sukuun" is possible. Thus, in a recently modi- 
fied form of writing Swahili, we find, the initial groups [mb-], 

£ [ t ) ~ English ng in "singer"], [rig - English ng in "finger"]. 
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syllable in the word -Lf [bard], but 

differs from [barad] largely 

because sukuun has been profitably em- 
ployed to distinguish between a mono- 
syllabic and a bi syllabic word. 

This concept of a twofold contrast 
between a positive sonant and zero 
should be kept distinct from the three- 
fold alternance of the vowel-system 
wherein the three positive vowel-units 
are mutually contrasting. 

Note, finally, that the correct 
vowel-unit or zero is revealed when a 
given word appears in paradigm or in 
context . 

(b ) Other diacritics 
Nunat ion . 

The indefinite case-endings [un, an, in] of Classical 
Arabic are indicated by the device of doubling the appro- 
priate vowel-sign. In the case of [an], Sal if usually 
follows doubled fatfrah. 

e.g. * (\^) [an J , [in], ^ (°^[un] 

tajdiid . 

When it is required to show that a consonant is to be 
pronounced double, the sign tajdiid 1 ( ^ ) is placed 

above the consonant. 

e.g. [warrada] 

If kasrah or the termination [-in] follows a doubled 
consonant, the diacritic is placed above the letter but 

beneath tajdiid. 

lb *2 £ 

e.g. ir'-v = rabba, but = rabbi, * rabbin. 

1. Nowadays the term Jaddah is widely used for the 
written symbol and tajdiid for the feature of gemination. 


maddah. 


J.O 

A sign, maddah., originally a horizontal £alif but now 
resembling a Spanish, "tilde" in shape, is placed above 
Salif when a glottal stop followed by long fathah is re- 
quired in the pronunciation, 
e.g. ^ [Saa] 

For the use of other diacritics, the student is re- 
ferred to the grammar-books. 

( c) The notation of "dots " 

$ = 1 dot; as? - #<#■ = 2 dots; = 3 dots. 

6. From the practical point of view, there are two possible 
approaches to the practical use of the book. One is to take all the 
forms of each letter in turn throughout the alphabet; alternatively, - 
and, it is considered, more desirably, - first to study the isolated 
shapes only of all the letters, and thereafter to proceed to their 
initial, medial, and final lorms. Once the isolated shapes have been 
mastered, the rest is a comparatively simple matter for, firstly, in 
practising the complete art-figure isolate the student will be "get- 
ting his hand and eye in," and, secondly, it is in almost every case a 
salient feature (or salient features) of the isolated form that is 
used for the remaining forms. If the second method is adopted, it is 
suggested that the student should first use the table above (at the 
beginning of the Introduction) in conjunction with the individual 
sections below showing the isolated forms. Relative sizes of the 
letters may be seen in the concluding chapter, 1 where the letters are 
shown in relation to the line of writing, 

7 . The calligrapher’s method of measuring the accuracy of his 
shapes by means of dots has been adopted, at least as far as the iso- 
lated calligraphic shapes are concerned. To draw a dot the nib of 
the reed-pen should be placed at i|5° to the horizontal and drawn 
downwards and to the right— as shown in the diagram on p.17 — until a 
perfect diamond has been produced. 


1 . XII. 
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/ 

/ 

It is clear that the size of the dot, and therefore of the 
shape, must depend upon the width to which the nib has been cut, 

8 . The order of treatment of the letters follows the diction- 
ary order as far as possible, but is based principally on calli- 
graphic similarities existing between certain of them, even if such 
similarities are confined to one or two positions, i.e. initial, 
medial, etc. Thus, baa£ (taa£, 0 aa£), nuun, and yaa£ , though widely 
separated in the dictionary, are dealt with simultaneously since 
their initial and medial forms are differentiated by diacritics only. 

9. The book is not to be considered a simple copy-book. Just 
as phonetics, so is an exotic script best studied within the frame- 
work of a language. This is an attempt to set forth a written system 
of Arabic within the framework of Classical Arabic words. The ex- 
amples have necessarily been chosen— as far as existing words allow— 
with a view to exhausting all contextual possibilities. This has in- 
volved the introduction of letters out of turn, so to speak. Thus, 
for example, initial baa£ will be found to have three possible shapes, 
the individual use of which depends upon the following letter. Ini- 
tial baa£ is therefore shown followed— in alphabetical order— by all 
the shapes before which it may occur, although most of them will not 
have been dealt with individually at this stage. At each section, 
therefore, the student should concentrate principally on the par- 
ticular shape or shapes under consideration; he will find that, when 

he reaches haaS , all the pieces fit together. Thereafter, a second 
] 

reading ' should serve to confirm and, if necessary, complete the know- 
ledge gained from the first. 

1 . Or use the ready-reference tables at Appendix D. 
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10. All the calligraphic examples are "pointed”; the student 
should, however, accustom himself in his further reading to the in- 
terpretation of the "unpointed" word. This necessarily involves 
study of the grammar-book. It will frequently be found that, ab- 
stracted from a "living" context, the isolated word-shape is capable 
of more than one interpretation; useful practice may be obtained col- 
lecting other vowel- and syllable-patterns to fit the word-shapes 
shown . 1 

fl 

11. We are primarily concerned in the book with the shapes of 
letters, but it must be remembered that a "letter" has not only shape 
but also name and function. Three letters, viz. Salif, waaw and yaa£, 
display a wide variety of functions. In a sense these functions are 

! 

of the shapes themselves and must therefore be included, however sum— 

I 

marily , in a book of this nature. Thus Salif, waaw and yaa£ receive 

j 

rather special treatment below, for more detailed accounts, refer to 
the grammar-book and dictionary. 

Note; The cursive examples in the following chapters have been 
written rapidly without, as is evident, any conscious attempt at ele- 
gance. All examples are summarily translated at Appendix D. 

! 

hi 

ADDENDUM. 

There is a general tendency to vary the width of the nib in 
accordance with the calligraphic style employed, especially when more j 
than one style is used in a single context, e.g. advertisements, cig~ [ 
arette packets, etc. The following ascending order of width is recom- ! 
mended: (i) Nasx; (ii) Ruq£ah, Diwaani; (iii) Persian (Nastagliq); 

(iv) GuluG. Differences of letter-size to be found in this book have 
been caused by the frequent need to refashion a new nib as the old 
one has worn down or broken. This lack of durability is a short- 
coming of the reed-pen. For those who prefer metal, round hand pens 
(oblique reverse) in thirteen degrees of point (sc. sizes) may be ob- 
tained cheaply from suppliers of artists' and drawing office equip- 
ment or by writing direct to the makers. 2 

1. See, for example, II,37~Note 7c)~below7 * " ' \ 

2. British Pens Ltd., Pedigree Works, Bearwood Road, Birmingham. 
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I. 

THE FUNCTIONS OF THE SHAPE I ! 1 ' 

There is some variation in the manner of naming the shape 
\ , and less uniformity still in the functions which it is called 
upon to fulfil. Its association with hamzah ( j. ) and the innovation 
of writing long fathah, have perhaps been the principle causes of 
confusion. The term ( \ + ,*. ) is variously designated Salif hamzah ox 1 
Salif, while, in turn, ( i„ + I ) is either Salif hamzah or hamzah. 2 
Moreover, the functions of the shape are many: thus, from a phonetic 

viewpoint alone, it may imply either consonantal or vocalic realisa- 
tion. In short, hamzah ( > ), Salif hamzah { J \ or J ) and Salif ( \ ) 
have become intermingled to the extent of obscuring the fact that the 
first letter of the Arabic alphabet is really hamzah (sc. the glottal 
stop ) . ^ 

Notwithstanding the uncertainty obtaining as to name and 
function, Salif is probably the most stable of the Arabic letters as 
to shape. The sign for hamzah, maddah, etc,, may be written or not, 
but the vertical stroke is always present in a clearly recognisable 
form (except in the case of some archaisms - q.v. infra). 

The most important functions of the shape \ are indicated 
below, but for a much fuller account the student is referred to the 
reference-books A A similar variety of functions exists in the cases 
of the letters waaw ( 3 ) and yaaS ( Cf ) . A brief summary of their 
functions has therefore been included under their respective sections 
below. 5 

1. Note the slight forward slope of the shape. 

2. Gf. , say, the Indian Devanagari syllabary in which, under certain 
conditions, the names of the letters are equally their phonetic 
powers. 

3. See also IX,2,B(i), Note.(c). 

4. See, for example, Lane's Arabic Dictionary under Salif „ 

5. See 11,5, and VIII, 5. 
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yarba£u. nabba?a. yanja£. 

( i i ) hamzah in medial^- position . 

In medial position, Salif is used to support 
hamzah. 

a) after sukuun and before fathah. 2 * 

b) after fathah and before fathah. 

c) after fathah and before sukuun. 

1, These terms refer here to the position of the glottal stop in the 
phonetic form of a word. It will be found that with calligraphic 
reference the terms are used somewhat differently; the student must, 
when he meets them, interpret them in the light of the context. 

2. Unless the Salif of prolongation- — see 2 below---precedes, in which 

case hamzah is written independently. 
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Examples : - 








7. 2 Ur 

8 a 

9 • 4aJ ta® 8 ®? 

J 

_ J 


pi 


Law"” 

| masSalatun. 

yaslalu* 

saSala 

- 



io. §\.y^\ 

11. 

12. ^ 



0T 

_ j 

J 

. J 

* ^ 


Lr •* t 

SimraSatuiu 

"baSsun* 

yaSnas 


(i) and (ii) above illustrate a consonantal function 
of 2alif, when, accompanied by hamzah (sc. Jr ) , it is 
the written symbol for the glottal stop. 

Note that the initial hamzah. which is "suppressed" when 
not initial 1 in a word-group (sc. hamzatu 1 wagli ) usually 
appears in the writing in the form of Salif alone, i.e. 
without & . This "suppressible" hamzah is rendered in 
the spoken form of the 'word in isolation, or when initial 
in a v/ord-group or after pause, since it is a fundamental 
principle of Classical Arabic phonology that every syl- 
lable must begin with a consonant. 

As might be expected, there is considerable uncertainty 
as to the method of writing hamzah. It is not suggested 

V 

that the rules formulated here and under the appropriate 
sections of yaa£ and waaw below 2 exhaust the possibilities, 

5 

but tne devices indicated are, at least, the most usual 
and acceptable, and are readily committed to memory. 


1. In the phonetic sense. 

2. See II, 5(1) and VIII, 5(1). 
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2. The 2alif of prolongation:- "wUi [Sal Salifu 1 layyinatu] 

(lit. ’’the soft Salif”). Z 


This use of lalif is usually prosodic, the shape symbolising the 
prosody of vowel-length with its resultant implications as to syllab- 
ic quantity and the place of the prominent syllable in the word. 

An etymological function of this 2alif is to represent— in both 
the written and phonetic forms of a word — a radical waaw or yaa£ . 

The Arabs have, for example, preferred writing l"' to writing Z* " and 
stating a convention for pronunciation purposes. Thus, 1- U [jaaza] 

< [ jawaza ] . 

Phonetically and phonologically , this Salif is always to be in- 
terpreted as long fathah (transcribed aa). 

Examples : - 


gaarun. 


maarrun. 


Jaabbun. 


jaaSa, 


A final long vowel aa does not always appear in the 
shape l . It is sometimes rendered by yaa£ following fat- 
hah, as, for example, in [ramaa], fealaa], etc. 

This is the so-called "salifun bi guurati 1 yaa£i" 
("Salif in the shape of yaas").^ It should be observed 


1. See II,5(iv). 
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1 . See 

2. See 


Li) The termination -an; [?al tanwiinu ma^a 

" '' 1 fathati) 

The termination -an, usually the accusative form of the 

so-called "nunation", is 'written \ ^ except 

a) after 0 , the special 'written form 
of the feminine and unit-ending 
[taaSun marbuu^atun] . 1 

h) after hamzah, following a "long fathah" 

[ £alif ] . 

c) when an < ayun. 

Examples : - 


Cl* 

0 ♦ 

V V- 


6. I 


j 


zawjatan. 


jazaa£an. 


xi, 4. 

P-40, Note 1 , and VIII, 5(i) 


i/i 


biA-> 


hudan. 
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(iii) Salif with maddah ( ^).l 

— ^ 

The phonetic implication of » is invariably [£aa], 
i.e. the glottal stop followed by long fathah. Maddah 
is thus sometimes a purely calligraphic device designed 
to obviate the writing of two successive (vertical) 
Salif 1 s. It is, however, also used with phonetic and 
etymological as well as with calligraphic relevance 
when two hamzah * s are potential in the same syllable, 
separated only by fathah 2 ; thus, for example, in Form 
IV^of a verb the first radical of which is hamzah, 

J J ^ 

1 1 > ' [laS > £aa]. The sequence 2a£ C is inopera- 

tive in Arabic. 

Examples ; - 


baaban. 

Sasadan, 

malikan. 

* < 

12. 

13, 


8. U*** 

0f 




6 \yf 

cj} C 

^ r ^ 



Saaminuru 

ra£aahu 

ta£aalafa 

J ay£ an . 2 


v: 

15. Jt)T 

16. iJjJl 


but : - 




c4«3 \ 


^ ^ a 
' 0 

,, ^ 





9. 

# 

io. My? 

n. 

Saalafa . 

Saalifun. 


-- 

jL> 






1. This should be taken in conjunction with notes on hamzah else- 
where — under the functions of I , j and cr . The glottal stop has this 
written form following fathah or sukuun and before long fathah. 

2. This does not mean that two hamzah’ s may not occur consecutively 

in the written order of a word. If they do so occur, however, the 
second hamzah does not have sukuun but is tjie initial consonant of a 
new syllable, e.g. Vm (for , for ) [laSiimnatun ] . 


B 
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haabaa. 

baalika. 

laakin 

23. 

2k. t 

t m ❖ <k 



^J> \j.\ 



gallaahu. £ ibraahiimu. 

Note . 

The forms having o' or e *-' are properly archaisms in 
that they are no longer in current use. The other examples 
(all of common words) are still written as shown save that 
the short vertical stroke is omitted in most cases; thus 
the fact that is to be rendered [haabaa] must be com- 

mitted to memory. On the other hand, the stroke is commonly 
retained in those personal names in which it occurs. 
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baa£, taaS , 9aa£ ; nuun; yaa£ . 

These five letters are treated simultaneously since their ini- 
tial and medial forms are differentiated by dots only. 


I. Isolated Forms. 


baag , taag, Qaag 


cn 


tjasP'/ 


/v* O 


Note ; When using a reed-pen the student is advised, at least 
until he has achieved a reasonable fluency, to attempt the 
shapes bit by bit rather than to make them without lifting 
the pen from the paper. 


2. Initial Forms, 


In initial position, these five letters assume one of 
three shapes, depending on the following letter. In most cases the 
shape is obligatory, but before certain shapes the writer may choose 
between variants. The three shapes, disregarding small non-signifi- 
cant variations, are (i) ^ (ii) J (iii) S* . They are employed 

before the letter-shapes of the alphabet as follows s- 

(i) Before \ (medial and final shapes), ^ , 

cl (medial and final shapes), <J (medial and final 
shapes) (medial and final shapes) 1 , & (final shape) 2 ‘ 


1. Examples containing the medial form of ( and U r) are not 
given below since the shape is as for medial baag/taag/Oaag . 

2. Here and in similar headings subsequently shapes are employed as 
a convenient "shorthand" for the letters’ names. At the same time, 
dots are omitted. Thus, for example, in the list under reference the 
shape does duty for both daal and baal, ^ for both raag and zaay, 
and so on. Variant letter-shapes are included as a principle and 
call for some interpretation: thus hereafter at (ii) the three shapes 

(continued overleaf) 
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Examples : 


< > 4> 

/♦ * 

2. 

& 

3 . 4 

* 


r ' 

C “^ 

baabun . 

nabaja. 

batta . 

ji? •> ^ 

s 

5* 

§ 

6 . 

jetr 



S' 

,..A- 

Oadyun . 

bardun , 

yakurr 

ex, 

§ 

-8. * ° ** 
8 . luA* 

2> 

9. 

r # 

c 



bika . 

tilmiibun. 

bal . 

/vH 

MS' 

jy> *» 

li. 

1 2 » 

« 

\ 

fir' 

S 

£ ayna . 

£ ibnuri • 

bihi . 


1 3 » 

o 


bihi . 


(continuation of footnote 2, p.27) (jr - nr~ 

(m. and f.) must be understood as medial and final s/J (differentia- 
ted only by dots) as well as any variant of final J„ Similarly for 
js/c^ indicated is* nr° (m. and f . ) . 
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Note . 

The slight initial curvature of the shape before final 
nuun (Examples 10 and 11) is not essential 3 but is de 
rigueur before the first variety of final haa£ (Example 12). 


(ii) Before ' s 0~~ / 

- / nr— (m. and f 

'.),1 O® / /nr* (m. and 

f . ) X J* (m. and f . ) , 

L- (m. and f . ) , 

Cs (m. and f. ), s> (nj. 

and f . ) , <=> (m. and 

f. ), J (m. and 

f . ) , -» , Cr ( f . ) . 

Examples : - 



11+. 

♦ 

13. 

# ^ 

" ♦ V 
is. y\ 


r ■ 

Or^V 

naabun. 

naj iba . 

yaSnasUe 

17. 

18. ^A) 

«• 




bajsama. 


ba-j; j;ala . 

20 . 

♦ 

2! . S , m.$ 
# 

A 0> 

22, Py' 

mp 




raabi^un. 

bagaQa. 

tarayyaga. 

♦ 

23. 

0 

\ * 

24 

. *■"* 
25 . 


yafidu, zanifa. naqdun. 


1. See note 2, p.27. 
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26 • ifi 

27 ' J*i 

28. gh 
$ 


/ 





baqqun. 

yakurru . 

bika* 

29. 

» 

30 - Ji 

3i. >y 


c y 


tilmii&un. 

bal , 

Gawrun 


32. ijr 

♦ 

cJ> 

bii . 

(iii) Before L (m. and f.), ^ (m. and f.), ® (medial), 1 

[ ( final)]. 2 

Examples : - 

33. ZS 34. Cr 35. yS 

♦ 

tahta. naablfrun. Oamarun. 

1. Form (ii). Vide infra XI, 3. 

2. See General Note (c) below. 


36. 

^ £ 

^ V 

37. 

38. ( 'f f i ) 

O' 


r 


( V' ) 


tarnma. 

nahrun . 

[ £ayna) 

General 

Notes oh the 

Initial Forms. 



(a) Shapes (i) and (ii) are alternative before those shapes 
having a long vertical stroke, viz, Salif, kaaf, and loam. 

Of the two, however, (i) is commoner, and is therefore to be 
preferred. 

(b) There are three variants of the shape before final nuun. 
Two are shown at Examples 10 (also 11) and 38. The third is 
as for Example 10 without the initial curvature, but is not 
shown. 

(c) Example 38 is bracketed since, in calligraphic form, this 
variant of final nuun, dictating the shape of preceding b, t, 
©, etc., is rare. It is, however, the usual cursive form 
(compare the calligraphic and cursive forms of Example 10). 
This V-shaped final nuun, while perfectly legitimate, is not 
adopted in the calligraphic forms given in this book; the 
curved contour of Example 10 has been preferred. 

(d) There would seem to be a tendency, when writing "vertical" 
strokes, to rotate the nib towards the vertical in order to 
achieve a thinner stroke than would be possible with the 
"regulation" angle. This applies generally, for example, to 
form (ii) of the present shape. 

(e) The shape in conjunction with final yaa£ (Example 32) is 
rather specially contrived. The pen is usually removed from 
the paper after completion of the almost vertical downstroke, 


32 


33 


thus avoiding 
The latter is 


possible, 


, both 
however 


of which are unacceptable, 
in cursive form. 


(f) It should, of course, be understood that the relevant 
form, viz. (ii), should be employed before all varieties 
of final Jiin and cjaad. 

3 » Medial Forms. 


The medial form is, in almost all cases, initial form (i), 
the onset of the stroke appearing as a "tooth" above the level of the 
surrounding joining lines. The "bend-back" required by the letters 
jiim, haaS, xaa£ , miim and yaa£ (final) would, however, tend to fuse 
with the preceding joining-line, so that before these letters, a 
"modified" shape of medial b (t, ©, n, y) is employed. It therefore 
seems likely that this "modified" shape is but a variant dictated by 
the following letter. The significant feature is the prominence 
above the level oi the surrounding joining-lines, this prominence 
taking the form of a "tooth" or of a rounded "bridge" ( ) — as 

the Arab calligraphers call it— as occasion demands. The direction 
(and consequently the shape) of the joining-line is also dictated by 
the shape of the letters themselves, and helps to produoe the charac- 
teristic individual word-contours. 


A third rather special medial form is that used when one of 
the five occurs between two of its "fellow" shapes, e.g. 0 + b ^ t, 
b + n+ t,b+£ + t, etc. The shape is , in appearance a short- 
ened variety of medial laam. 1 It should be noted that in such a suc- 
cession of ’’like" shapes, even if they total more than three, it is 
the second one which takes this special form. Final nuun and yaai' 
are not, of course, included among these "like" shapes. 

The distribution of the shape is, therefore, as follows:- 



(i) Before medial and final \ , ^ , o— , c/> , , 

, d , J ^ , <9,-^; and medial Cr , 


Example s"'* ; 


i . 

^2? 

-V 

3 • IrfAn**' 




qanaatun. 

sababun. 

yabda£u. 

4- 0^ 

5 0 

% Lr 

6. tj&J 
<s> 

vr 



biiratun. 

kanasa* 

qabaga . 

♦ r^“ , 

7. 

8 - r 
♦ 

^5 »*• 

9. 




SistanSaf a . 

tabiga . 

hannafa. 

1°, 

11. 

♦ 

12® JWU^ 




fralDaqa 0 

muTDakkirxm • 

ta'ballala* 


1. It is chiefly the final form of the following letter that is 
exemplified; the rule holds equally however , before medial forms. 


1. See IX,3,B(ii). 
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13 . 




bayyana. 


sanatun. 


mag tuulun , 


(il) Before medial and final £, and , and final £r 


Examples :• 


4 9 

17 - UK is. iJK 


fataha. 


lanamaa, 


banaa, 


(ill) "Special" context. 


Examples ; 


. « * 




yatabayyana. 




baytun . 


manbitun . 


SistiOnaaSun. 


(a) The cursive form does not always agree with, the calli. 


graphic form. See, for instance, the combination b + y + r 
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at Example 4; the "battlement" effect of medial b (t, 0, 
n, y) + r is usual in cursive writing. Compare, too, the 
fusion, in cursive form, of medial b, etc., with the usual 
form of final nuun. Thus, the dots are the surest means 
of distinguishing [j;anna] and [^iinun]. See also 

Example 13. 

(b ) The method of joining letters is on the whole fairly 
uniform. The examples given in this book illustrate nor- 
mal practice, but the possibility of other devices should 
not be overlooked. Thus, for example, may equally 

be written 



(c) The word-shape 


illustrates how important the 


dots have become for the ready interpretation of Arabic 
words in isolation. Its implications are many and include; 

tm * * t* * or m 

3^4^ O t C « 

♦ & 4 sir ® ♦ 

baytun. bintun. nabtun. bayyata. Oabata. 

Sometimes, indeed, - as in the first and fourth examples - 

the dots are not enough, and in order to assure correct 

interpretation of the isolated shape, we must needs "point" 

it. Compare also, for example, [bayna] and 

m 1 & ^ # 

[bayyana]. It is only when, knowing our grammar, we see 
the un-"pointed" shape in its place in the context, that 
we can interpret it immediately and accurately. 

(d) The "bridge" shape of (ii) above is sometimes used as a 
variant only, after b (t, Q, n, y) before final nuun, e.g. 

/V® 8 *’ [bayna]. 

(e) The "special" shape of (iii) above is not obligatory in 


cursive form but may always be preferred, 
"teeth" on the same level do not please. 


, numerous 


(f) With further reference to (iii) above, do not use the 


"special" form for the second letter when the third "like 
shape is of the "bridge" variety. 
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4. Pinal Forms. 1 

Generally speaking, it is the isolated form, in toto or 
minus the first stroke/s , that provides the final form of a letter. 
Some modification is made, however, in the case of final nuun derived 
from the isolated shape /%} 2. this does not apply to the 0* shape 
of the letter. 

Examples : - 

( i ) b , t , Q 




4ns e 1 ” ?hf«bn iB 1 S anae J lhat " final " 18 UBed ln ltB calligraphic 

form after a separate letter? " ° f C0Urse haTe lta is ° lated 

Initial S forms? ^ h® 6 ” pI,eferred to *V -see above Note (c) on the 
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j samtun . 

| 

lahaQa. 


(ii) n. 



12. A/*** 

hi && # 

f| 

13. 

14. 

ii 



I 

| 

| bayna . 

nafrnu . 

yusinnu. 

j o ^ 

| ® 

1 15 » 

I 

y 

J>p 1 ^ 

16 . /%Aj 

a x'-' 

17. aA 

I 

[ 

if 

\ 



yu^nun . 

wa^anun.. 

garu 

18. ^ 

- To*' 

!9. /%/^ 

0 

CM 


y 


i f annun . 

I 

kun. 

galanun. 

j 

21. /v-'J 

22 . 


J 



2 amnun . 

hunna. 


Notes . 



( a ) The jun c t i on 

of gaad with final 

nuun is marked by slight 


i 

i 


curvature; compare , for example, that of slip + final 
nuun , wher e the contour is quite sharply angled. 

(b) Either of the other two varieties of nuun -may, of 
course, be substituted above. Thus, for example, 
fealanun] and [hunna]. The last shape is almost 

exclusively used for the cursive form; it is more sharply 
cornered than the shape used in the calligraphic examples 
above, which is generally more of a perfect "sine-wave" 
than the relevant portions of the isolated shape from 
which it derives (sc. aJ ). 


23. 4^ 

2k . 

23. "J> j 

cJ> 


£r~* | 

bii . 

wahyun. 

nasiya „ 

26.U*J 

f-J 

CM 

28. If l 



O’" 

wagiyyun. 

tayyun. 

S iyyun . 

29. 

30. ^ 

31. 

(f 


<?* 


fii . 


malikiyyun , 


Saliyyun., 
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Summiyyun. hiya. nahyun. 

NB. There is a secondary form of final yaaS , rather more 

favoured in cursive than in calligraphic writing, especially 
when final in certain common particles. It is 4^ ; for ex- 
ample, t [fii], fe [galaa], L) [lilaa]. 

General Note on t h e Final Forms . 

It will be seen that, variants apart, the final forms have 
one shape only, irrespective of the preceding letter. The 
shape of the joining-line from the preceding letter may change^ 
but the significant final shapes — , 4jp» — are con- 

stant, This is true of the final forms of all letters. For 
this reason, it is not necessary to show every initial and 
medial shape after which the final form may occur. The above 
examples illustrate final forms preceded, in alphabetical suc- 
cession, by the initial or medial form of the other letters of 
the alphabet. Dots are, of course, ignored as a general prin- 
ciple, and the appropriate form of the isolated shape l. does 
duty for jiim, haaS and xaaS , Jo for -j;aa£ and 5aa2 , and so on. 

5. The Functions of yaa? -shape. 

Like Salif , yaaS has a variety of functions. These are in- 
dicated in broad outline below. 

(i) Bearer for hamzah: [yaaSu hamzatin]. 

hamzah in medial and final position , 

Broadly speaking, whenever kasrah precedes or follows ham- 
zah, the latter is written above yaaS in medial or final form, 
as the case may be. 


ko 


e. g. 

Examples : - 
.%> & 


raJiisun, 


suSila , 

.91 & A 


naalimun. 


( i i ) Second Consonantal inunction . 

As we have seen, the Arabic alphabet consists of consonant* 
only. Two of its members, yaa£ and waaw,2 are frequently rea- 
lised m pronunciation as semi-vowels or as the final element 


(liifbelowf ° r J 0ll °r ° f the lon S vowel tsee section 

) o^lowj, then a second yaa£-shape i s necessary to carrv it 

Compare ^^ [xa-^iiSatunJ (sometimes also written , Jitti’ham- 

letter) ! ab ° Te * stroke joining yaal t^’foUowl^ 

initian en and a ^;^? e r iS ^ 98 hamzah ’ 8 Nearer, the two dots of its 
xnitiai and medial forms are- omitted, for the shape no longer sym- 

bolises the consonant-unit yaa£ . A propos, the dots are regularly 
omitted in the final form of fir , whatever the function of ?ts 


2. See below, VIII, 5 . 



■j 

I 

of diphthongs. Phonologically , however, they must be con- 
sidered consonants in both these phonetic forms . 1 
{ "Semi-vocalic" yaa£ [y] is always initial in a syllable. 

it 

"Diphthongal" yaa? [ay] is always with sukuun, follows fathah 
and is either medial or final in a syllable. Doubling of 
the consonant — indicated in a "pointed" text by tajdiid 
above it— sometimes implies/a phonetic succession of "diph- 
thongal" and '"'semi-vocalic" yaa£ , but phonetically a gemin- 
ated palatal fricative consonant is equally possible. Note 
that the succession "semi-vowel "-"diphthong" would require 
the writing of two separate yaa£ ! s. 


: 

Examples; 


f 

8 - irt 

9 . 4 #y 

77 g x 

10 . 0/1/ 

| / 

/ 

& 

/ 

I J 

s 


I ^ 

<3 ; 


yaSisa. 

ruSiya. 

raaSiyatun 


^ 'z> ' 


11 • r 

12 . 

13. y| 



0? 


/V~”' 

f 

/V* ^ 

1 

biyagun. 

bayyana. 

£ayna. 





1. The anaptyctic vowel used in Arabic and especially in the dialects 
to obviate, inter alia, the impossible pattern of three successive 
consonants at the same time reveals the true consonantal nature of 


(continued overleaf) 


k2 


(iii) The yaa£. of prolongation: „,,uJ i [jal yaa£u 1 layyinatu] 

The second of the "matres lectionis" or "aids to reading", 
the first being the Salif of prolongation. 1 The symbols of 
prolongation are not strictly [huruuf un. ] , a status 

which is reserved in the main for consonants only. They were 
originally considered unessential to the representation of the 
word-unessential, that is, to the grammarian or scholar. The 
Arabs have ever paid little heed to the problems of the normal 
reader, and it is conceivably this disregard of the reader's 
convenience that has rendered the Arabic script so unsuitable 
for combating illiteracy. 

The yaaS of prolongation is long kasrah [ii]. It is writ 
ten in a pointed" text- — -as kasrah followed by a yaa2 which 
is medial or final in the syllable. Phonetically and phono— 
logically, the yaaS of prolongation, when non-final in a word 
or word-group, must be followed by a consonant, either in the 
same syllable or beginning the next. It is necessary to under- 
stand this in order to be able to distinguish between "semi- 
vocalic" yaaS and the yaaS of prolongation, the first of which 
may , and the second of which must be preceded by kasrah; com- 
pare, for example, «jU [giyaadatun] and [giisaa]. 

[yii] will require, the writing of two separate yaaS's. 

"yaaS tajdiid" [yy] preceded by kasrah has been interpreted 
throughout as a geminated consonant, i„e. not as long kasrah+ 
consonant yaaS. There Is perhaps, however, a case for the 
latter interpretation in certain circumstances with a corres- 
ponding transcribed form [iiy], Among other considerations, 
phonetic variants permit either interpretation. 

(continued from p.2+1) 

"diphthongal" yaaS. Thus, for example, the ya a 
thongal" ay of the oblique dual form cr^ [yaday 
before hamzatu 1, wasl, be provided with "anaptyp 
into motion"; \ Ifii yaday i 1 rajulij 

1. See above, 1,2. 


S of the final "diph- 
] will in the construct 
tic kasrah" to "put it 


l 

; 



f i lasj; i iniyyun . 

(iv) jlJ< [Salifun hi guurati 1 yaaSi] 1 

For this term to be anything but a misnomer, we must again^ 
consider the expression as having purely phonetic signifi- 
cance, viz. that it refers to the phonetic form [aa]. The 
shape f must be excluded from its interpretation for, clear- 
ly, there is no question of yaaS replacing a true radical- 
shape Salif ;. moreover, developments of the order Iaj < 
cr^tr have not given rise to such ex- 

pressions as "waaw in the form of Salif" or "waaw in the form 
of yaaS". On the other hand, it is difficult, if not unjusti- 
fiable, to dissociate the shape P from the name Salif. In 
this sense, the term is regrettable and, coupled with the 
introduction of f when [aa] is no longer final ( 6*^ but ak-.), 
illustrates the fact that, even in Classical Arabic, attempts 
at keeping orthography in step with changing phonetic forms 
may sometimes lead to seemingly capricious results. 


1. See also 1,2, Note. 

2. Idem. 


Examples s~ 




banaa. galaa® gilaa® 


Addendum . 

For yaa£ in some archaic forms, see I-,3(iv) above® 
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Isolated Form. 


III. 

jiim, ftaa£, xaa£ . 



: 




Notes . 

(a) The final "tail" of the shape is termed in Arabic 
[daylun] . It is achieved by a final clockwise motion 
of the wrist, but the student, at least in the early 
stages, is recommended to draw the required shape in 
outline, and then "fill in". 

(b) The enclosed upper part of the shape is termed 
[ gunduuqun] ( "box" ) . 

2. Initial Form. 

The second calligraphic division of the alphabet 1 must be 

J> S' "S P ' 

stated at this point. It is the division into “piWv 
[Sal huruufu 1 naazilatu] ("the descending letters") and 
[Sal huruufu 1 paa^idatu] ("the ascending letters). The shape of 
initial jiim, haa£ and xaa! depends entirely on this classification! 
so largely do the initial and medial shapes of baa£, taa£ , Qaa£ , nuun 
and yaa£. 2 The "ascending" letters are listed at (i), the "descending" 
at (ii) below. 

1 . See Introduction, paragraph 2. 

2 . See above II, 2 and 3. 


(i) Before l , (m. and f. ), <r~ (m. and f . ) , 

O? 0 /***£>/ ny* (m. and f . ) , J> (m. and f.), (m. and f.), 

t3 (m. and f . ) , (m. and f.), eJ (m. and f.), J (m. 

and f. ), ~/ « (m. and f . ) , o (final— 2nd form 1 ), dr (m. ) 

( ^ ^ ) 

Examples : - 

4r * j -JW> 

1. <wlU^ 2. 3. 


+ $ 

* o 

❖ 

/ 



Sa ;jaa'ba * 

jubnun. 

jaddatun. 


5. 

/ 

6. 



1 

j i smun . 

ha^ala a 

ha^alDUn® 

J-f 

8. 

9. Xf* 


c •** 


jasala . 

xaf f a . 

haqqun. 

r 

^ - ♦ 
11 . L.JJA& 

7s ^ 

12. 

X 



hukmun. 

xilaafun. 

hanna . 


1. See above II,2(i), Example 13. 
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" 

13. 

4 

O 


darajatun. 


f (ii) Before £, (m 

. and f . ) , x , ^ (m. 

and f . ) , o (m. ) , 

0 (final - 1st 

form 1 ) , dr (f . ) . 



( gP - J? ) 


I Examples j- 



“■ £ 


o 4 

£ 

(J-.r a 

CjA 3 

ha;j jun® 

jaraa . 

xamsuxu 

17. Jry f 

18. "%PyJ 
❖ 

7 ^ 


”3?-u 


jahila . 

darajatun. 

ruuhiyyun. 


Notes . 

(a) The slight curvature before final haaS (1st form) illus- 
trates the desire for curvature which, is noticeable through- 
out Arab calligraphy; it is, however, less marked in Ruq- 
£ah than in the other styles of writing. 

(b) The first two strokes of medial form (ii) are as for the 
isolated form. 

1. See above II,2(i), Example 12. 


3. 


Medial Form: ( ~ Jjf ). 


This shape is constant and is provided by stroke 2 of the 
isolated form. The "bend-back" beneath the preceding line is the 
significant feature, but, in cursive writing, is sometimes open to 
confusion with medial miim.- 1 - The stroke is not quite horizontal, and 
is identical with the second stroke of isolated yaa2 . 

Examples 

* ♦ 

1. i/ 2. C-* i ^ 3„ 

W / 


mahaa . 

naht)un # 


mahaj jun 

♦ 

c» $ 

/9 

5. > 

•aUSr 

6. 

u 


J' 


Cr^ 

na j dun . 

nab run. 


yuhissu. 

^ 

a. ir 

9. 

d 




if 

mahcjun . 

saxi-j^a . 


na 3 ag a . 

^ ... <i- 

10. 4^4^ 
♦ 

XI. ^ 

12. 

-r, 

dr 



<y 

na jafun. 

mihakkun . 


mahallun. 



1. See below X,3. 
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d 

i $ 

1 ^4* ® 

15. 

A 

m 


- 



najmun. 

nahnu. 


muxxuhu. 

a # 

16 . 

i7- if 




o? 



nahwun . 

najiyyuiu 



Pinal Form. 




The final form 

is as for the medial 

form 

with the addition 

the remainder of the 

isolated form. 



Examples 




- fr 

, 

3. 






<f> 

A 


jdC 

c : 

naabihun. 

raajjihun. 


naasi jun. 

4. 

»■ # 

6 . 

J £C 


If 


/C 

naagihun. 

naaj;ihm. 


naafihuru 

4? X 

v i 

7. y 

A* 

8. 7\ 

m&r 

9 . 

Ls®?' 

i 

£ 


/y. 

kahha . 

2 alahfta , 


s a amah a. 
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laahijun. 

Note . 

Initial kaaf and laam before final (and medial) jiim, 
haaS and xaaS 1 are formed— calligraphically— -in the same 
way as initial baa£ , taaj, 0aa£, nuun and yaa£, before 
final yaa£ , save that the vertical stroke is somewhat 
longer « 2 


1. Examples 7 and 8. 

2. See 11,2, Note (e). 
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2. Pinal Forms. 

In final form, the two shapes (daal and baal) and (raa2 
and zaay) are distinguished only by the method of their being joined 
to the preceding letter. In the case of J an ascent, in the case 
of ^ a descent is made before the letter proper is made. For ex- 
ample, (b + d) is ***** , but (b + r) v'"’ . 

Both shapes proper are with insignificant variations as 
for isolated raai and zaay. 

Examples : - 


(i) daal, Saal . 



^ ^ ^ 

1 9 

$ 

2, 

$ o 

I 



ff— ~ 

"bahala. 

frabaf a „ 

sadi inrun* 


**■ i ^ 

5. 

3 ^ 

*J> $ 

♦ 

• 


— 

^adaqa. 

wa tt a d- a * 

£a&bun. 

ir 

7 - & 

8. 

9. ZuJ 



— 3 

qadiimun. 

ka&ama* 

1 admin. 


10. 

11- lli> 





mubakkiratun . 

haabaa e 


(ii) raa£, zaay 



/ 

12. 

♦ 

❖ 

14 , 

j 

Lr 

< 50 ^ 

— - 

baraSa, 

jaraa , 

saraqa. 

15. 4» J. 

16. 

17 . 




garafa. 

■J;arada, 

gazzaza. 

18- 

4^ -> 
* 1 

i9. y 

2 o. w> 

hi/ 


y 


faraza. 

kazzun. 

haza£a. 

Notes . 



(a) In comparison with 

isolated raa2/zaay 

, there is a tendency 

for the "sweep" stroke to be made rather 

more horizontally in 


these final forms. 

(b) Notice the '’battlement" effect in cursive writing of the 
junction between raa£/zaay and preceding medial baa£, taa£. 
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0aa£ , nuun, yaa£ , ^ as well as with, preceding initial or 

. O 

medial ^aad. 


1. See II,3(i), Example 4. 

2. See Example 15 above. 


V. 

siin, Jiin; gaad, c^aad. 


1. Isolated Forms. 


A. 

si. in 


Jiin 


a* 

m 

/# 

4 r* 

tr 


(i) 

(ii) 

(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

/ 

t§/ 

if 

ij 0 " 

XT 

ft/*" 

B. 

gaad 


cj^aad 



;♦# 

U&\ 

!##< 

♦ 

✓ 

(i) 

%/ 

(ii) 

P* 

(iii) 


tf 

if 

If 



Notes . 

(a) siin (i) is very rare in Ruqg,ah. It occurs most fre- 
quently in the initial form before I » and in cursive form, 
virtually never. 

(b) The last two strokes of form (ii) Jiin and <^aad are in 
place of the dot/s otherwise associated with the letters. 

(c) Jiin and c(aad are capable of the variety of shape shown 
only in final position. 

(d) In the case of all four letters— with the exception of 
form (iii) Jiin and cjaad — the ^^-element is the same. 
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(e) The student may find the shapes difficult with- a reed- 
pen,, Remember to maintain the nib at a constant angles 
thereafter, it is a question of acquiring the ’'feel’* of 
the correct direction in which to move the pen. Movement 
is on a curve throughout. 

(f) the enclosed part of ^aad, cjaad is — like that of jiim, 

haaS and xaaS— termed [ ^unduuqun] (’’box"). 

2. Initial Forms. 

A. siin, Jiin . 

The long initial stroke of isolated siin/Jiin is used 
to provide their initial (and medial) forms. 

Examples : - 

i. Ju(Ju) y 

♦ # 


saSala, 


sababun. 

3. /vf 

/f 

4® 

5. Hjj 010 

Jajanun, 

sadana. 

saraqa. 

6. 4^ 

-v | 

7. 

8® Zu* 

o&Z. 



/igtgmn. 

sa^run. 

Jigaarun. 
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23 <> 


(b') Note the rather special cursive form of the junction 
with raaS/zaay,,- 1 - 


cjalla. 




gawaabun. 


g.ilatu.n, 




^ahara , 


(c) Frequently, in the cursive form, the initial stroke of 
j3aa.il/cj-aad remains below the "box". 


3. Medial Forms, 


A. siin, Jiin, 


,1 6 


( i i ) Before L (m. and f . 


Examples :■ 


[m. and f. ) , #■ (f. 


r 


taj aawara. 


basadun, 


yusabbibu. 


majruugun, 


yasbabu, 


Easasun. 


jsahiba, 


^ammama, 


rat^iya, 


Notes. 

(a) The final stroke ( / s* ) of initial (and medial) 

gaad/ cjaad is thus a complete reflection of the first two 
medial forms of baa£ , taa£ , 0aa£ , nuun, yaaSo 1 A frequent 
practice in cursive writing, and one to be avoided, is the 
omission of this stroke in the initial and medial forms of 
jsaad/cjaad. 


yusa-j;-j;irUo 


majyuulun, 



yasfiru. 

<3 x 

° ft I 


1. See above II,3(i) and (ii). 


mujkilatun. 


1. See above IV, 2, Note (b). 


yaslamu. 


Sal Jamsu. 


.A, 

13 . 

is® 

Jtp J /» 

14. 

J>J> ♦ ♦ 
15. /am AJ 

21 . y^f 

22. 0^4^ 

^ ♦ § 
23. 









, 




yusinnu. 

majhuurun . 

naf suhu . 

Sahara* 

lagsgiapa. 

mu^anasun 

j -> ' 

16 . 

17. 45^ 


24. 

25. 

26. iXdJ 








yasuuSu. 


nasiya , 


B. gaad, 


The distribution of the medial shape of ;3aad/^aad 
before the other letters of the alphabet is as for its 
initial shape. 

In addition , the method of joining a preceding in- 
separable letter to medial (or final) gaad/qaad should 
be noted. The joining line is swept up and back to make 
the ’'box 1 ' of gaad/^aad, leaving a characteristic rounded 
corner below the "box". It is important that the lower 
edge of the "box", when completed, should be distinctly 
above the preceding joining-line. 

( i ) Before all shapes except those at (ii) below, ( -■ 
Examples :~ 


18 , 


- 2 ? -- 


19 . 


20 , 


ISJ 




higaanun, 


xacjaba , 


tapaddara, 


SirtacjaEa , 

dugpfuurun. 

mijsakkun. 

27. 


29. 



— 

ftagala . 

lagsagna. 

mu^ahhabun. 

30. 

v 

31. 





fi44 a 't ,un « 

xuguumatuiw 


(ii) Before L (m. and 

f.) , <g (m. and fi 

) , kh ( f . ) ( ~ 

Examples ;~ 



32. && 

33. 

34. ^ 4*4 




fagufra. 

bagama. 

qae^aa . 

Note: It is important that the "box" 

of ^aad/^aad should 


be "blocked in". 
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1|. Pinal Forms. 


A . si in, Jiin . 
Examples : - 


■> y 
*> + 

1. 

*■> y 

/> 

2 , / 

^ •> 

/ * 

3* ur> 
«• 

j 





O'"*’* 

ra? sun . 

jayjun. 

baxasa, 


/ ^ 

5 . 


— 


'ir- £ - 

^asasun* 

■N 

"ba^a/a® 

yajja. 

- V* 

7 . , 

/ esv <©■ 

Q 1 

y • kj 



/ 




nafasun . 

riaqa Ja © 

nakasa. 

10. <jr-V 

'‘/V ** 

11- u we f*> 



^ * 

Cr^ 


ramsun. 

nahaja. 


Notes . 



(a) The shape 

may be either s H 

- s or s + (b,t,C 


The presence or absence of dots constitutes the sole means of 
differentiation. Compare, for example, cr - A [bassasa] and 
[ xasiisun] . 
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(b) Note the cursive distinction between s(J) + m + s(J) 

[. ] and s ( J ) + s(J) [ o -~ — ] . The letter is revealed 

by its relation to the surrounding joining-lines. Compare, 

/» . 

for example, \ [j a i jamsu] and [j;asasun ] . 

(c) Ambiguity sometimes arises, especially in cursive writing. 

Thus may be either J or (s + n). Similarly, (s + y) 

[ Cr—~ ] is often difficult to distinguish in cursive form 
from s [ & ] . 

B. gaad, cjaad. 

Examples : - 


y 

12. 4 yy 

jx> ' 

13. 1 j&y 

<@r ^ 

y 

->J> $ 

14 . 

0* G 



qaac^in. 

mariic[un© 

raxiigurie 

15 . /V^ 

16 . 

17. 0£Jy 




ha^a, 

la^gaga. 

ragaga© 

v> * " 

y' y ^ 

19 .D 4 JJ 

20;yV^> 




bag^un.. 

naqac[a© 

rafacja. 



1. Isolated Form. 



Apart from the finishing stroke which is "tailed" (compare 
;jiim, raa£ 5 etc.), the lower half of ■[aa l i/8aa£ is as for the "box" o 
^aad/c[aad. The final upright stroke is exactly as Salif; its lower 
extremity should not quite touch the "box", 

2. Initial Form. 


Examples 


1 . 

2. Us? 
♦ 

' ' 

*2 

->•> /%/^ 

\Jo 

Ct ^ 

_r& 

-|;aahirun. 

Sabyuti, 

•[afrana* 

' f ^ 
k> 

s U 

♦ U 
5® 

6 . 





watfada. 


Sarfun. 


•Jasala, 
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^-0 

. J ^ 

lagana* 

■^afaba. 

5 alia o 


!♦ 

11. 

12 • 

c ^ 



•j^amiga , 

5 anna . 

Sahara, 


5^ f 


lawmans 

3. Medial Form; ( X -Jz* ) 

The characteristic shape of the preceding joining-line — 
exactly like that preceding gsaad/qaad - is noteworthy. It occurs 
also, of course, before the final form. 

Again as for ^saad/qaad, the "box" is kept distinctly above 
the preceding joining-line. 


Examples :• 

1. lK> 


^ f 


& 


xa^aSun. 


fra^abun. 


ba^aba. 
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j>j> -- "" 

0* | 
l.|- p 

0t 

"V # 

3- > 

“** | ♦ 
6 O / f00&^ 

m&y 

0 



mii^adat\m. 

naSara . 

nu^sun. 

y , 

jr> ' * J> 

fp | 

8. U£/ 

/ | $ 
9 • 


A' ' 


tana^aga . 

mu^f a£un. 

na-^aqa. 

10, 

^ JU 

12 




maSluuxnun. 

naSama . 

hafiSna. 

13. tj^S/ 

^ I*/*' 

14. 

4 ♦ ♦ 

15. 

V/ 



muhaaf aSatun . 

kaSuuman. 

naf^iyyuru 

Final Form. 



Examples :~ 



i. Jb-/ 
♦ 

j? ' 7 

2. 

"it* 
3. XJ 


— 



raba^a. 


lahSun. 


naj i\a 
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■€s£ 

Z' 

r 

5. 

«. Ik' 




yayu^u. 

ftafiSa . 

yali^a, 

■*t ' # 

■V 

\ X 

,4 

CO 





nama^un. 

rah|un. 




: 

X 

I 

is 
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*> / 


-a* "1 't 

=*» 

8.^ 

9. 


r 


ya^aa^atm. 

gaSmun. 

gaqlun, 

u 

). Ur^-* 0 

/■ /- 

S * 

ii . 

12 'V 

/ 

(JT* Ax* 



£aksun * 

yali^a. 

£ ammun . 

0 ''' 
>• /v*^ 

14. 

JS> * 

15. 




£a n. 

Sihnun, 

gawmun . 


In cursive writing an apparently gratuitous vertical 
stroke is sometimes used as the first stroke of the initial 
shape ( in place of -t ), 

3. Medial Form. 

io make medial (and the first part of final) jyayn/yayn, the 
the reed-pen may be removed from the paper at the conclusion of the 
preceding joining-line, a suitable gap being left for the completion 
of the shape, which is made as follows 

str ‘ oke - (i) (ii) (iii) 

Direction of movement: -* ^ 

The three strokes are, of course, fused in the complete form: ^ 

a , . , . (a) stroke (j) only: 

Showing junction with preceding joining-line: 

(b) complete shape: 
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Note . 

The shape should be "blocked*' ( ) not open (-«-) in 

order to avoid confusion with medial faa£ and qaaf. 1 In 
practice, however, cursive medial yayxi and faa£ often be- 
come indistinguishable. In rapid writing the "unblocking" 
of £ayn/yayn is often unavoidable, but an attempt should 
nevertheless be made to keep it flat-topped, and thus to 
distinguish it from the more rounded shape of medial faa?/ 
qaaf. 

4. Final Form. 


The final calligraphic form requires the addition of the 


last two strokes of the 

isolated form to the 

first two strokes 

the medial form. 



Examples 



1. 





r 

"balii yun* 

faoaga« 

bajigun. 

U. £*> 

/ \ - 
5. 



£**&****** 

f 

navaga. 

sa-faga* 

rafaga , 

7 - f 

8. ^ 

9 - f 

& 


n 

f 

rakaj;a . 

balaya. 

Camay a . 


1. See below VIII, 3. 
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VIII. 


1. Isolated Forms. 


A. faag 

qaaf 

waaw 

ji 


m: 



The first two strokes 

of these 

three letters are. 

for prac- 

I; 

purposes, identical; ** 

making # . 

The "neck" ( 9*— 

) of waaw 


is normally somewhat shorter than that of faaJ or qaaf. 

The remainder of faaS is as for baaS/taaS/OaaS . 

Thus: 4®*^ 

The remainder of qaaf consists principally of two strokes, 
the first gradually widening towards the bottom left hand corner of 
the shape, the second tapering vertically. In order to achieve this 
second stroke, it is thus necessary to modify the normal angle of the 
nib. The final "pennon" represents the two dots associated with the 
letter in its initial and medial forms, and in other styles of writing. 

Thus; 

The remainder of waaw is as for raaS/zaay. 

Thus ; J 

B * Examples of isolated waaw . 

waaw is the last of the six "separate" letters. 


■&> A 

2 . 


wasa^un 


wardun 


waafaqa 
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waqtamaa© 


2. Initial Form (faaS and qaaf): ( £ - Jfr ) 

faa2 and qaaf are differentiated in their initial (and 
medial) form by their dots only. 

Examples j- 


£ 

/ 

/ 48$> 

/ 

i. f\2> 

2. 

♦ 

J»J> & 

3 o 

«ir 

IP 


J 

f aafra , 

qabasa. 

fajrun. 


/* 


4 * 4^40 4®®^ 

5. ^ 

6. 




qaddara* 

farra. 

qismatun 

^ ^ "‘"V 

7< 

8.^ 

** ir 

9 <* 


\ • 


fagsama. 

farina. 

qagada- 

10 9 , |{S2^Ls^ 
w 

db-' 

- .< . 

11 . 

/ 

j# ' 

12. ^#4^ 

— 

/T 


tjy^ 

_Aa 

^»fA3 


qafala 


f akkara 


qalamun 



1. See below X,2. 

2. See above, VII, 3, Note. 
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7 .J&> 

£D 

tfx 

\ 

0> 

9 - J*H 




nafac[a. 

f aqa£ . 

yafgalu. 

10. . ,T j\j 

ii. jW 

y}> 

12 . J*\ 




mulaffafun. 

tafakkara. 

Sal qamaru 

i3. 

14 

15. ^2X*^ 




Salifna 

yafhamu. 

muylaqatim, 

» # 

6 % iur 

17 ‘ 


— 



mayf irurur. , 

laqiya. 


Pinal Forms . 



Pinal faaS and qaaf 

“ consist of the 

medial forms plus 

; strokes of the isolated 

forms . 


A. f aaS . 



Examples : - 



i. lMs** 
& 

2. 

# 

& 

3. 4«4»> 





J ariifun 


rajafa 


gasaf a 


T 


h.i*jus3 

i ' 

5 , imsM^aS’' 

6 . | fciS X«^ 




wagafa. 

ga^afa. 

Jayafa. 

7 . 4»X^ 

8 . 

9 . 

qJ& f) 

. X 
C~JgJ__s» 


waqafa® 

wakaf a« 

halafa . 


10. 

lahifa . 

B. qaaf . 

Exampl es:- 


11 • 

12- V 4 ^"" 

13. 4/*^ 

^aloaqa* 

sahaqa. 

wasaqa, 

14. 

15- if* 

16. /j#/ 


/». r ^ 





la^iqa 


taqqa. 


jsagaqa 
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17 

, 18. ^ 

19 • 


/iA 1 - 



gafaqa, gallaqa. £amuqa» 

20 . 


rahaqa. 

)te. In cursive script, final qaaf often resembles final 
nuun of the type : the distinction between the two lies 

principally in the "head" of qaaf and in its greater curva- 
ture generally. 


C. waaw : ( J* - J' ) 

Examp 1 e a : - 




21. 

22. jjf 

23 . 

-Sjr* 



nuurun. 

jjawwada. 

siwaa. 

24. 

i 

25. 

3 0 

26. 



;/> J 


^awtun. 


{uulun. 


ma J yuulun. 
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| 


! , ^ 
S 1? M 

27 ■ 

■'~S 

CO 

(V 

^ J? 

y 



qawmun . 

luu-(;un. 

muusiiqaa® 

5. The Functions of waaw- 

•shape . 


The following are the principal functions of the letter 

waaw:- 



(i) Bearer for hamzah in medial and final 

position: Vy^-Ah> 



f wa awu hamzat in]. 

Generally speaking, hamzah is written with waaw when- 

ever cjammab either 

precedes or follows, 

unless either of 

these positions is 

occupied by kasrah.l 


Examples 





J> ■> 

j 

2 . JaJji 

4? 

3 . 

J 


j 

<*--**' 


| ha? us a. 

yuSallifu. 

yabSusu. 

1 -> - 

j 4 -JUfe 

5 . 


I . • 

-.r*. J 



yu£ x.a8 u . danuS a » 

Concluding notes on hamzah . 

Some uncertainty exists when hamzah follows sukuun, v/itness 


1 


See above II,5(i) 
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the variants and [masSuul]. 1 This is per- 

haps in accord with the tacit implication in our examina- 
tion of hamzah. that neighbouring kasrah exerts the strong- 
est "influence". The nature, i.e. "separate" or "in- 
separable", of the preceding letter is also an important 
factor. It is seemingly possible always to write medial 
hamzah independently when the preceding letter is a 
"separate", unless hamzah is vowelled with kasrah, when 
yaaS-shape is used: 

e.g. [maqruuSatun], [saaSala], 

but [ musaaSilun] . 

I J 

Similarly, both and [ruSuus] are possible 

forms, while [£al marSuus] , where in addition 

sukuun precedes, is to be preferred to 2 con- 


trast 


, where kasrah (long) follows. 


hamzah as the final consonant of the word, following 
sukuun and preceding nunation, provides a good illustra- 
tion of the closely-knit nature of grammatical, phonetic 
and ’written systems. Distinction must be made between 
the nominative and genitive nunations on the one hand, 
and the accusative nunation on the other. The former are 
regularly omitted before pause while the latter, at least 
in a "strict Classical"^ pronunciation, has a positive 
phonetic form. This distinction, phonetic and gram- 
matical, is implied in the corresponding written forms. 


1. cjammah usually follows. The first variant shown is perhaps to be 
preferred. 

2. But [2imra£atun], NOT , and, of course, [mas- 

Salatunj, NOT “<->•« o-* . When hamzah is vowelled with fathah and follows 
sukuun or fathah (short), no special remark is called for — see above, 
1 , 1 . 

3. For example. In Koranic recitation. 
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Thus, taking the nominative, hamzah is written indepen- 
dently and the preceding letter has its final shape ir- 


respective of its separate or inseparable nature: 
e.g, v^[jay£un], [ difSun] , 

[milSun] , [nabiiSun] j 1 

[ juzSun) , JtX [marSun], 

With the accusative nunation, however, the "separate" 

"inseparable" differentiation is operative: 

e.g. [jaySan], [difSan], 

T ^ 

[ mils an] , 2 

but (or ) [ juzSan] , 

Without final nunation, the distinction is not operative; 

^ ^ O o ^ 

J(/^\ J l 

The account given under Salif, yaa£ and waaw of the 
method of writing hamzah is by no means exhaustive, but 
the indications given should provide the student with a 
model which is generally acceptable. 

( i i ) Consonantal Function . 3 

As in the case of consonantal yaa£ , "semi-vocalic" 
waaw is always initial in a syllable. "Diphthongal" waaw 
[aw] is always with sukuun, follows fathah and is either 
medial or final in a syllable. Doubling of the consonant 
indicated by tajdiid in a "pointed" text— may imply phonetic 
succession of "diphthongal" and "semi-vocalic" waaw, but a 
geminated labial consonant is equally possible. 

1. More commonly d?' [nabiyyun], 

2. That neighbouring vowel-units have differential implications as to 
the writing of hamzah is further illustrated by t,hjs practice in some 
"schools" of distinguishing lib [mill an] and. XX [ m.al£an] , 




3* See above, II,5(ii). 
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Examples j 


<1 £& 
S' & * 

6 - 

7. i2s 

^ A 

Q 4 1 

O ft » 


...S 

% ' 

1 1 

~**L*aP A 

qawwama. 

muqaawamun » 

Siswadda, 

9 .Zr-s-O 

^ j 

10. 

MT ^ 

11- 

— 

lXjA 


ta^wiirm. 

■jjawiilvui. 

war a da. 

12, ji 

i 3. Zy 

f ^ 

O 

ll|- « i 0 ^ 

j* \ 


ljr*s 

Saw. 

yawmun. 

dag aw „ 

-P •> '' 

15. lZj 

i6. y 

i7. yy 

— 

9“^ 


mawtun. 

jawwun. 

jawharun. 


^ ^ ^ °-^ Prolongation; v _ a p»i \ [g a j_ waawu 1 l ayyinatu] 

The third and last of the ’’aids to reading*'. The waaw of 
prolongation is long c^ammah [uu]. It is written in a "pointed" 
text as qammah followed by a waaw which is medial or final in 
the syllable. Again, as with the yaaS of prolongation, a con- 
sonant must follow this waaw either in the same syllable or 
beginning the next. Both "semi-vocalic" and "lengthening" 



1. See above, II,5(iii). 


IX. 


Bb 
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kaaf , . laam. 


1. Isolated Forms, 


Notes . 

(a) The first stroke of both letters is as for Salif but 
longer. 

(b) The remaining strokes of laam are as for the last two 
strokes of siin, Jiin (i), gaad, c|aad (i). 

(c) The second stroke of kaaf resembles the last strokes 
of baaS , taa£ , ©aa£ , but has greater initial and final 
curvature, 

(d) The third stroke of kaaf, gradually widening, is as 
for the first stroke of the "box'* of gaad/cjaad, but is 
somewhat thinner and longer. 


forms of kaaf and laam are, if we disregard kaaf's additional stroke, 
the same. 

^ kaaf is provided with an initial "handle "-stroke, thus: 

J . This "handle" should not quite touch the upright. It is 
marked by slight wave-form, but this should not be exaggerated. 

It should be noted that all "upright" strokes in Ruqgafr 


kaaf 

laam. 

writing tend to 

incline 

slightly forward; just as there would seem 

t& l 

Ui 

to be a natural 

tendency 

to slope the writing-- in the reverse direc' 

m 

tion, of course- 

--when we 

use a Roman script. 

e) 

J 

A . kaaf 




(i) Before ' , <=>> (m. and f. ), J (m. and f.). 


Examples 



2 . LjM 

- >' 
3 . kJ&M 



. /• 


kaatibun , 


^5 ^ 

4 - / 


/ 


ka kaffin. 


kallafa. 


(e) The last two strokes of kaaf are as for complete daal/ 
baal „ 

•'■ s a re gular variant of kaaf, occurring also finally. 
2. Initial Forms. 


Except before a letter consisting principally of a long 
vertical stroke, viz. £alif, kaaf and laam, the initial and medial 


kullun. 

Notes . 

(a) (k + Salif)? (k. + k), (k + 1) are treated as digraphs. 
The first element ( $ ) is for practical purposes as for 
the "box" of ^aad/^aad. The upright is the next stroke, 
and the "handle" added finally as shown. 

It is important to achieve a sharp corner at the foot 
of the upright. Rounding is unacceptable. 


Thus: W 

S» 


(b) A variant of (kaaf + Salif) is f ($). Measurement 

of the form used in Example 1 above is f w 


(ii) Before the remaining letters . 


Examples 


5. 

* 

•* 

, , 1 

o • [m 

L 

/( 

7. 




kataba. 

kuhlun. 

ka&ibun. 

s' 

v | 

9- 

3 f 

io . c. 

♦ 

* 

§ 0 / 


s' 

s' 

karbun. 

kasbun. 

ka ^ayyibin. 

n. £ 

o s' 

12 ‘ 

13. JM 


, S' 

. S’ 

ka5i imun.. 

ka yayrifri. 

kafala. 

14. 

15 - ‘J 

s' 

s' 

jp s' s " fS 

]6 - Q*St) 

% f 

/ 

t 

/ 

- / 

kummun . 

Mnnuru 

kahrabatun. 


? S' / 

Lst^ 

18 . 4 ^ j) 

19* 

S 

s’ 

s 


<Zrj^ 

cJ La 

haakahu. 

kawaa® 

ha aka a 


Note. Notice the emission or obscuring of the joining-stroke 
before medial and final jiim, ftaa£ , xaa£ , medial and final 
miim, and final yaaS . This is equally so with laam before 
these letters (q.v. infra) . ^ In cursive form, the joining- 
line frequently appears before jiim/haa£/xaa£ and yaaS ; 

thus . J, J. 


B. laam . 

(i) Before \ . 

Example : - 



„J J 


laa. 


N otes . 

(a) The strokes and their order in the shape are as follows 



(b) The first stroke is as for the first stroke of &aal/baal„ 
The second element is a somewhat larger variety of raaS/zaay 0 
The final stroke is Salif. 

Size: 4^ } 

(c) The Arab grammarians were at pains to establish the number 
of letters in their alphabet, but they have not always agreed 
among themselves. Discussion revolved principally 


1. See above II, 2, Note (e), and III,4»Note. 
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around the relationship "between Salif and hamzah, and es- 
pecially on how the Salif of prolongation should "be re- 
garded. 

Certain grammarians were in favour of allotting the 
Salif of prolongation independent status as a twenty-ninth 
letter of the alphabet, thus clearly separating hamzah and 
the Salif of prolongation. Confusion is perhaps traceable, 
to the late introduction of the letters of prolongation 
and to a fundamental fact of Arabic phonology, viz. that 
no syllable may begin with a vowel. All the "other” twenty- 
eight letters can begin a syllable and are all acrophonic, 
i.e. the name of each letter begins with that letter. The 
Salif of prolongation was presumably felt to be different; 
it could not begin a syllable nor could it be called [aa£ ] 
(sc. without initial glottal stop Ls aaS J ) : in both cases, 

hamzah or another consonant must precede. The same diffi- 
culty would have been encountered in the cases of the other 
letters of prolongation, waaw and yaaS , but they already 
had a consonantal function, so their status was assured. 

The independence of vocalic Salif is assured by "support- 
ing" it with laam, whence [laam Salif] 1 sometimes appears 
as a twenty-ninth letter. 

It is interesting to observe that the alphabet as given 
to some other languages which use it— Swahili, for example— 
retains as an independent letter. 


(ii) Before the remaining letters. 


Examples ;- 
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T 

i 


S’ 

2h. 

s’ 

25. #0^ 

26. 

> 

y 




lazima . 

lasina* 


lagiqa® 

27. 

28. fe*,**^ 
♦ ^ 

29. 






la^ama. 

lagiba. 


lafata. 

30. 

'3' 

31. |i 

32. 

y 


d 



lakama. 

lammaa. 


lan* 

^ s' 

33. J 

34. 

35.. 

4 

J 

y 


d 

lahu. 

lawhun. 


lii . 

3 . Medial Forms. 




A. kaaf. 




(i) Before > , cJ 

(m. and f, ), J (m. 

and f . ) . 


Examples 
1 . ms 

2. 

3. 

L 

mw 

taul - 




Jakaa. 

sikakurw 


nakkala 


D 
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(ii) Before the remain ing letters . 
Examples 






5 . 


r 




_ ^ 

6 . 


— <4-X-» 


Notes . 

(a) A common variant when laam + Salif follow an inseparable 


letter is 


( j-'V ) with curvature at the top of the up- 


right before the final sweep is made for laam. 

(b) Form (ii) of initial baa£ , taa£ , 9aa£ , nuun , yaa£ , is, of 
course, a variant before A . Thus:- 


10 , 


sakaba. 

nakaha. 

nakidu n 

''tX 

A 

s. tr* 

9 . ^ 

<> 

.-A- t 

cr ** 

/ 

Cr&A- 

Sankara . 

nakasa. 

nakaha. 

JXC 

.V 

ii. 

^ V 
12. /V A^ 


/ 

/ 


13 . 


nakafa® 

lakum. 

x 

b ?k 

14 . 





J akkahu e 

S akawtiu 


B. laam . 

( i ) Before \ . 
Example 


15 . 


JX 


makkana , 


bilaa. 


Examples : - 



g8f 

♦ 


M 

O0 

i -JL& 

jS& 


qalaba. 

falaiia. 

c[a,Ll a da » 

19 . 

-a? ' 

20 . 



Cr-Aa. 

(r&\& 

halazuun. 

yalasun. 

xllpun „ 

22 . JiAs* 

23. 4^-^ 

ks> /■ 



jAjXtm 

■yali^a. 

galafa. 

^allaqa © 

/• 

25. 

/• 

26 . J-U 

a* 

cxJJLfc. 

jAfc 

^As- 

gallaka . 

gallala. 

Sallama. 
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-*» 7" 

28 « 

- V 

29. 

O * "" 

30. ^ 




Ealanun. 

fcallalru. 

£all ahum 


-z> ' 


31 . 43 

32, 





galawtu. 

Saliyyun. 


Pinal Forms, 



A. kaaf . 



Examples :- 



1 , £L 

2 . 

'f 

3. 

°v 

«csAJ> 

t / 

“bika * 

frakka , 

£ amsaka » 

^ > ' 




5, ^dJki 

6 . 




nags^uka . 

yala^uka. 

dagka . 

^ $ 


A -- 

7« ^’LjAjss®?' 

S e ^X4s^ 

9 . eX/ 

— 

oUU. 

csA'*’ 

safaka. 

Sallaka, 

Sammuka . 


!0 . 

5! anhaka „ 

laam. 

Examples :- 

x' 

✓" 0? 

»•( 

^ ^ &r 

n- Jf 

12. 

i3. j-y 


/ 


c J 

J 


qahila „ 

kuhlun. 

tawassala 


is. (jk/ 


^ "> ^BT 

14 . jyy 

is- 


\ 

J-v 


tawa^gala , 

ra^lun. 

■baylun. 

0 § 

1 7 L,diJ 

1.8 . 

19 • 3 


/./ 

c)Wo 

c>> 

naqala. 

kalkalun. 

Samila, 

20 - 

X 

kahlun. 
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X. 

miim. 

1. Isolated Form* 



Apart from being rather smaller and less horizontally dis- 
posed, the first three strokes of isolated miim are as for medial 
£ ayn/yayn . 

♦ * ^ i ' 

(i) (ii) (iii) 

The continuation of the third stroke is as follows:- 
rounded. 

rounded . 

For the final stroke the nib is rotated to a vertical posi- 
tion in order to achieve a thin stroke:- 

\ 

2. Initial Form: ( ^ - ^0 ) 


Examples : 



%■ U (yJJ 


miSatun. mabsuu|;un. majlisun. 


1. See above, VII, 3. 

2. Sal if here is archaic and not pronounced. The word is often writ- 

t en . 
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-2? '' ^ 

5. s' 





madiinatun 

* marra* 

masaha . 

7. 

a. jh 

9 ' t 



tf. 

mi^ru. 

ma^arun® 

mag a. 

„ j> 3 " 

10 . 

ii . /%/ As | 

^ ''x 

12. l\j 


SJ 

^ J 

^SS\a/& 

maftuuhun. 

£ amkana • 

mala£a® 

13. If 

14. /V 8 ^ 

•» 

15 ® 

W 



mimmaa. 

min. 

mihnatun. 

16. %/l 

" 

17. fa' 

«• 

„ ! 
r* \ 

fa** 


Summatun. 

maw jun. 

haramii. 

Note: In cursive 

writing the "blob" 

of miim frequently 


sembles faaS . The letter appears often in the form of a 
small circle or triangle, e.g. . 



Medial Form: 




Examples s- 





sammada. 



6 ^ 


Sasmaru. 



lamasa. 




yusammuuna. Sismii. 

Notes . 

(a) At the conclusion of the preceding joining-line, a 
short stroke is drawn downwards in the direction of mini- 
mum thickness, before commencing the "head” of miim: f 0 * , 

I- The same thing is done in order to accommodate the 

"bend-back" before medial and final jiim/fraa£/xaa£ and 
final yaa£ . This does not apply when the preceding letter 
is kaaf or laam.^ 

(b) In cursive form, it is often difficult to distinguish 
between medial miim and medial jiim/haaS/xaaS . 

4. Final Form. 


qamaga . 

samara. 



10 .dr" 

11 • Af 


cT 

samakun. 

samala. 

13 • 

14. 




gumqun. 



sammama. 



simanun. 


£ismuhu. 


Sismuhum. 


Examples : - 
j> & 0 


. 0 

ft 9 


'■Y 




qaa£ imun . 

rahima . 

qasama. 

-- ^ # 
4 . 

5 

«. j£l 




fa^ama* 

la|ama. 

1 ayamun . 


1. See above, IX,2,A(ii), Note 
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10 . 


/ 




famun. 


hum. 



kummun. lam. 


XI. 


haa£ . 


Of all the Arabic letters , haa2 is probably the least uni- 


form as to shape. Medial and final 
There is thus a total of six shapes: 

haa£ each 

have two variant forms 

Isolated. 

Initial . 

Medial ■ 

Final 

3 

fa? 

1. Isolated Form. 

J) 

a t 

/# 

4 *^ 

,0 (/ 

A?) 


This form of the letter is a corn- shaped. The curvature of 
the upper half is much more marked than that of the lower. The shape 
is perhaps best made in two halves: ^ and ** - . 


2. Initial Form. 



The first stroke of the shape is approximately as for the 
three-dots symbol ( /* ). The second stroke resembles Salif but is 
more sloping and, contrary to Salif, is slightly curved. The remain 
der of the shape may be looked upon as medial faa£/qaaf. In this 
"isolated" form, the shape is given a final "tail". 

Examples :~ 





haaSimun 


habhu 


ha jama 
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0 S' 

6 - J* 



Cr~^ 

hadara. 

Sahraqa. 

ha J J 9. © 


8- 

9. | jgjfr 


jii> 


hagara* 

haj;ala . 

hafaa. 



12 . 


j£> s, 


haaka&aa© 

hal , 

hamma. 


Ilf. « 

4 > 

x y 




hunna. 

jaahuhu. 

huwa. 


l6 ‘ 4 /P 


hiya 
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3. Medial Form. 


There are two variant shapes of medial haaS 
( i ) ^1 and ( i i ) . 


They are 


1 

The two are quite interchangeable in Arabic, but form (ii) 
is the commoner and therefore to be preferred. It is almost ex- 
clusively used in the cursive writing of Ruqgah. Before this second 
form, the joining-line from the preceding letter is regularly dis- 
pensed with in cursive form, and may equally be omitted in the calli- 
graphic rendering. In the calligraphic examples given below, however, 
a preceding joining-line has been included wherever possible. 

Thus, for Example 5 below, there are throe possible ren- 

aerinse; - (i) ( u) CifM 

The method of joining medial haaS form (ii) to a following 
letter varies with the letter. 


(i) Before £, (m. and f.), (m. and f.), dr (f.). 

Examples s- 






nahaja. j;ahhama. fa hiya. 


Note ; The "bridge" junction would appear optional before 
miim, but is compulsory before jiim/haaS/xaaS and final 
yaaS . 


1. It is interesting to observe that Urdu has profited from the exis- 
tence of these two variants, and has allotted a clearly defined func™ 
tion to each. Thus, "two-eyed h" — as is called in the Indian con- 

tinent--is used to point a very significant phonological feature of 
the language, symbolising the aspiration of a preceding plosive con- 
sonant; the second variant symbolises breathiness, initial, final or 
throughout the syllable. 




; 

. 
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( i i ) Before the remaining letters » 
Examples : - 


h. 


^ & 

5 . 

6. 

^ 


s*^ 



— - 


bihaa. 

waa jahtu. 


suhdun . 

7. 


j¥> 0 

8 * Jf 0 

9. 

4 Xp 


— 

- 




gahara. 

muhrun. 


nahaja. 

10. 

♦ 

ll. LJ>j) 

12. 

S'* 


Cr&p*, 





nahac|a . 

lahafa. 


raf f ahaka . 

13. 

^ - > 

/Vf* 

15. 



/ 

c 





kahlun. 

gihnun. 


raffahahu. 

16. 








fa buwa 
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Note . The junction. of the preceding joining-line and the 
first stroke of medial haaS is inevitably slightly rounded, 
in the calligraphic form, since the first stroke of haaS 
has- slight curvature; in cursive form, however, the 
sweep-down from the preceding letter is usually without 
interruption. 

k. Pinal Form. 

There are two variant final forms of haaS:- 

d) A (in /» 

CM*\ * 

Form (ii) has a slight ascent before the final downstroke 
and the joining-line is characterised by general curvature. The thin 
downstroke is on the face of it all that belongs to final haa£ in 
this form, but the shape of the preceding joining-line is character- 
istic. 

taa£ marbuu t ah . 

The final and isolated forms of haaS, with the addition 
of the two dots of taa£, are used for the feminine and 
unit-ending -atm. This form o is called "taaSun mar- 
buu^atun" ( ji) as distinct from "taaSun maftuu- 

hatun" ( or "taaSun ^awiilatun" ( jC )-- 

sc. cl* . The first term refers apparently to the phonetic 
function of the shaped , while the other two refer simply 
to the shape «— > . 

The feminine ending in the nominative and genitive forms 
usually has the phonetic form -ah when final, i.e. before 
pause. When the termination is no longer final, [t + vowel 
(+ nunation)] returns, hence "linking (lit. "linked") t". 
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Examples i- 


-A, „ 

1 . pud d C ^ 

,^(*/) 

j> j> & 

3. A ..«* U (4*^ 1*) 
$ $ 

C <5 Vv ) 

- r y s ' c ay 5 * ) 

> j 

U C «u— V ) 

ratTbiihu. 

hu j jatun. 

kaSsutm. 

4. ^4J ( 

5 . (<iAU) 

6 , 78 ^^ y j 


( 0 i^>Ax* ) 

C "cjs._> ) 

qi^gatun. 

yal^atun. 

dagatun» 

7 . V;(4>y 

S 

8. (i4) 

9 . %uu ( sj^u) 

”,3.-> C «\3_i ) 

/ „ / 
V-J ( ^ 

"3J-J Lc C ) 

daf fat un. 

dakkatun. 

gaadilatuii. 


10 * 11 . h (QfPb) 


^ C ( •^hsL.j&Us ) 


gamma fun,, 


waa jahahu 
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2, The Letters In Relation To The Line Of Writing. 

We are trained as children to write our native roman scripts 
in strict relation to a horizontal line across the page. We are not 
allowed to perpetrate, say:- 

"H e „ e g.raig^ to t p oi n t.„ 

c a m e b t ue 

This horizontal line- — imaginary, of course- — is equally necessary to 
the acceptable writing of Arabic, yet our efforts all to often approxi- 
mate to the above multi-directional monstrosity. 

The lowest edge of most of the Arabic letters in isolation 
should touch the "line”; some, however, - viz. jilm/haaS/xaa£ , gayn/ 
yayn , miim and medial haaS (form ii) - partially descend below the 
line. The lower curved strokes of siin/jiin (forms i and ii), and 
gaad/cjaad (forms i and ii) may also be projected below the line. 

The relation of shapes to the line is as follows:- 



&J . . .% . A jCt.jf.J. J. 


This is not, however, the complete story. Given that, in 
Ruqgah, the angle of the joining-line remains for practical purposes 
constant ( 0 ) , it becomes important to consider whether a fol- 

lowing letter involves descent in comparison with the preceding letter 
or letters. The structure as a whole of the Arabic written word has 


already been stressed; it is no less important for our present pur- 
pose. Thus the miim of C>y [mawtj must be written at a higher 
level than the miim of Cj U [maata] because of the descent required 
in the oase of following^, compared with the ascent of following f . 


The effect of following descent may not be confined to the preceding 
letter, but can be felt at a considerable distance. Thus the waaw of 
(mustaqbiluuna j influences the general and individual 
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level of six letters preceding it. It is necessary, therefore, to 
plan ahead. Take, for example, the name [Sihraahiimu] ; before writ- 
ing it, the student should consider the facts that: 

(i) Salif must touch "the line”. 

(ii) raa£ must touch "the line”; therefore, baaS 
must bfe started fairly high, 

(iii) miim is a "descender"; therefore, haaS must 
be "high". 



There are occasions when the calligrapher, exercising the 

O 

prerogative of his art, transposes letters, words or bits of words, 
placing them, for example, above or below other letters or words in 
order, say, to fill up an offending blank space. Such occasions are, 
however, comparatively rare in Ruqgah, and the practice is to be 
avoided, at least by the beginner. 

In cursive writing, the need for greater speed produces 
anomalies, but an overall adherence to the principles outlined above 
is still maintained. 

A. quick appreciation of the accuracy with which these prin- 
ciples have been followed can be obtained by rotating the paper or 
hook through 90° and, with the eye on the level of the paper, looking 
along the lines. 

3. The Numerals. 

The numerals, in their calligraphic and cursive forms, are 
as follows:- 

* I f ftnV/14 

\c VL.0 1 V a % 

(gif run, waahidun, SiQnaani, Oalaafiatun, Sarbagatun, xamsatun, sitt- 
atun, sabgatun, ©amaaniyatun, tisgatun, gajaratun). 

1. For the position of the second Salif, see I,3(iv). 

2. Thus Salif — in rather shortened form— is subject to frequent 
levitation. 
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4. We have noted certain possibilities of confusion in the 
cursive form of Ruqgah, but in the main, the principle of 
differentiation is applicable equally to the written as to the spoken 
form of a language, however much individual variation is found from 
writer to writer. Thus, the highest common factor of all varieties 
of medial baa2/taa£/0aaS/nuun/yaa£ , is prominence above the surround- 
ing joining-linesj medial jiim/haa£/xaa £ , and medial miim are char- 
acterised by descent from the level of the preceding joining- line and 
by a "bending-back 11 ^ before proceeding to the next letter; the un- 
broken nature of the stroke and its relative length reveal initial 
and medial siin/Jiin,^ and so on. 

5. In both the calligraphic and cursive forms, but especially 
in the former, care must be taken to ensure, not only that the in- 
dividual parts of a letter are so proportioned as to constitute an 
acceptable whole, but also that the letters are in correct mutual 
proportion within the word, and the word in turn within the word- 

gr oup . 



6. Remember that, when using a reed-pen, the size of your let- 
ters depends upon the width to which the nib has been cut. The nar- 
rower the nib, the smaller the letter and word. Remember, too, the 
relatively constant angle at which the nib is maintained; this fact, 
together with the more or less constant slope of the joining-strokes, 

1. This "bend-back" may sometimes appear in cursive writing as an 
approximately vertical stroke, but it is never drawn from right to 
left ; or - r ' but never 

2, A long unbroken line is sometimes used for purely artistic effect 
between two letters - most frequently perhaps before final haa£ ( 

This practice, however, is relatively rare, and the stroke is usually 
distinguishable from siin/Jiin by the greater length of stroke em- 
ployed. 
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APPENDIX A . 1 


uul ) 44 \ Cj u /✓t i uja^ ^ ^ 

At”"^ & aJs ct\ 

l4w1 j£”“ie)L*» 

^U> c-£\,f jij> ” ^ ioX 

♦ • ♦ # ♦ " 

44 iejyJ uU */s lf : ^uJi Ju^ “ i 

. *> 

* u ^J* ” “Al/> ^ 

♦ 

* ♦ 4 0, * *" 

♦ jusJ /v^L/ 8 ^ ^ ij? ^ 

& \ 


t-iS’ A": £J-Al' 1Vs ! cJ-^' 

L.&DU U^»s'_j5r^ >/ " \ ®J^5 &H>U> '**'—» \>°' *~ Mr 


-• i>, , / 


a <3 Lr _v>^» ^ %<>* v i. f'-wSj-' 


L» ^ " r“".i/® \£ ;/ ” '. &LaAJ> t \oD_js-* ' <JDU> ^ ' 3 ^J-^A V 

” '. cJtL> yv— ■ '-U^ ' ^ CJ ^ i c3 Lr_u 


1. The following specimen passages have been selected from ARABIC 
LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR by J, Kapliwatz ky. 


Ill 




saSala Sahmadu mallaahan: ‘Sayna maata Sabuuka2’ 

fa Sajaaba 1 mallaahu: ‘fii markabin kaana yarkabuhu 

fii 1 bahri,’ ‘wa Sayna maata jadduka2 > ‘ huwa Saycjan 
maata fii markabin kaana yarkabuhu fii 1 bahri. 5 ‘ wa 
laa taxaafu San tarkaba markaban bagda 5aalika2’ fa 
qaala 1 mallaahu: ‘Sayna maata SabuukaS’ ‘ £alaa 

f iraajihi . ’ ‘ wa jjaddukaS* ‘galaa f iraajihi , * ‘ wa 

Santa laa taxaafu San tanaama galaa 1 firaaji bag da 
baalika2 ’ 

-oOo- 


I 2. (a) 

|f 



£\ 4>v Um Jbj*2 /%^f i^u^J 

4^1 l£\J UpX^ lyT^i £ JLr^i 
i I i #^ 4 # I 4 J? j L^J^J 



^JjAJ I a/^ <£?s ^ ol**s o 




$ 


3. (a) 




* ' L' £■" -JDLj. i_» ✓«’ C*/^ 

^ • ‘ • * ’ 

£^?J lA..M b *J «U-^ V 

/ *1 '. , / 

°b*~* JJb Li ' .,^"' A - 1 /La ,v-» LaJ t- ^/> 


/ 




J J 
-\ 




Lf> kgg^ 1 \ -'V** J * \ *^*fj**5 ofijjb \ la* jaufi \g> J>\ 

i/ <J_l> b^s •alssfe^i?^ Li* CSMSt^S^fij** 4.,^°^ C^bAflaatj'' gsss^aS&naS* 


/ 


‘wi' t3 < ^"' 


hirrataani wajadataa qi^gata jubnin wa bahabataa, 
bihaa Silaa 1 qirdi kay yaqsimahaa daynahumaa . fa 
laxaba 1 qirdu 1 jubnata wa qasamahaa £ilaa qismayni 
Safraduhumaa lakbaru min a 1 Saaxari. Gumma wa^aga 
kulla waahidin min a 1 qismayni fii kaffatin min miizaa- 
nihi fa raj aha 1 qismu 1 Sakbaru fa Saxaba minhu qaliilan 
di Sasnaanihi wa Sakalahu wa qaala: ‘Suriidu 2an Susaa- 

wiyahu di 1 Safari. 5 walaakin Sid kaana maa £axabahu 
minhu SakGara m.in a 1 laazimi rajaha 1 2agyaru fa fagala 
di haadaa maa fagalahu di baalika Gumma fagala di baali- 
ka maa faj;alahu di haabaa wa maa zaala ya£kulu mimmaa 
rajaha min a 1 qismayni hattaa Sakala 1 jubnata kullahaa® 


{Ajj ®»L vy £U-“ &>[ tj J-t 

♦ « ♦ 

L>ur Vu"! /l 


" i eCi £> &JJI ^ /u. v\ * CJ>’ -Jt 

f$ ♦ 

CO* CijJ 

Li J • /V^ f 4a««to^ • ' 


J* JL~& 

Cils"* \ lit/ <Sln fiSDati 

C*£f Jji-V-uo^u/ 

4 «*■ ♦ $ 

< <cy~-±)j a^CJt eis'JJ* ‘ 3 k 




4 id 
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r+X** «v V /v^ 1 

" t ■ 

w. - -S'. • . // . •."* -/ .“ > 


d*-**®*#-^ l_J Ul * <,3 | ^ \jf^ ' CZ>A*f~°\ & ^ 

* few- , 

<£~ti>Ws ds>4/ 'S ajiA'l/l L. _U \ oJur^\ Jj - ^ 'UJ3'' ^LJ"^ 

’■^W_«J \ c_-t_^U-igJ cJUuS" l& £*»’ ' H0 ' ~ r ,.Ap' ^ \ 

'(AjA <b iX-\ (j— LsJv -J-* ' ' £1— ■ ' "-A> fe ^~- r ft \jU/ 

e^aJ U _J Us r ^ U L/ cir^i 

^ -iJj O™" l-'*J> ' ® Lf_jJ ' 'c^JU“A ' " v ^a/ Vjli / 

^^La\ c^a Lut £r-* 


fatafra rajulun dukkaana samakin wa gallaqa fawqa 
kaakihi lawhan ga-yiiran kutika £alayhi: s hunaa yukaa- 

£U 1 samaku. 5 fa ;jaa2a £ahadu 2a^diqaa2ihi wa qaala 
lahu: ‘ limaa&aa katakta salaa 1 lawki kalimata 'hunaa’ . 
2a laa yukaagu 1 samaku Sillaa fii dukkaanikaS 5 fa 
fra&afa gaahiku 1 dukkaani kalimata 'hunaa’ , Gumma 
jaa2a jsadiiqun 2aaxaru fa qaala li jEjaahiki 1 dukkaani: 

£ limaa&aa katakta £alaa 1 lawfri kalimata 'yukaagu' . 

2 a laa yafhamu 1 naasu 2annak.a laa i:uwazzi£u 1 samaka 
maj jaananS 5 fa ha&afa kalimata ’yukaagu’ . Gamma 
jaa2a gadiiqun GaaliGun wa qaala: £ limaa&aa katakta 

kalimata ’ [2a]l samaku’ 2a laa yaraahu 1 naasu wa laa 
y a J ummuunahu2 5 fa nazaja gaahiku 1 dukkaani 1 lawha. 


„oOo- 
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(h) 


Jij/\ r^\ l " ,J JU-> -JlAjT cr-z^ \j U*—" o4-b 


/ 



« * j* ^ ^ 

tjJ( J^U 


£rc>l(/ tv [ lL o^r* ^ cKxliu * ' tFU3 gr^H L /^' 

- W 








1 lsa»^^ (Zf*? , G ^ C^IKK* 81 *^ \ .tj.J.’j £‘: U A 1 1 ^<a \ *, &X 


UO .J..'^ \3 C^. .t' f ~ \ 




nj •■ i ^ s' / ' f •* v - ‘ ^l 

\ ^3 J 3 ^' r. ; ,X-XX\ <y\ \ (j'AS) 




ra£aa malikun J ayxan waahidan yayrisu naxlan fa 
qaala 1 alxu . “Slayyuhaa 1 Jayxu. £a tuSammilu £an ta5- 
kula min Gamari haabaa 1 naxli wa huwa laa yuGmiru 
Sillaa bagda siniina kaGiiratin.2’ fa qaala 1 Jayxu: 
e £aya?isu 1 naxla li ya?kula SahfaacLii min Qamarihi ka~ 
maa Sakaltu Sana mimmaa yarasa jaddii. 5 fa stahsana 
1 maliku baalika wa £ag-|;aahu gijriina diiliaanan fa £a- 
xabahaa 1 Jayxu wa qaala. ‘Sayyuhaa 1 mallkii. laqad 
Sakaltu Sana binafsii min Gamari haabaa 1 naxli. 5 fa 
tagajjaba 1 maliku min kalaamihi wa Sag-^aahu gijriina 
diinaaran Suxraa fa Saxabahaa 1 Jayxu wa qaala: ‘Say- 

yuhaa 1 maliku. wa Sagjabu min kulli JaySin Sanna 1 
na.xla qad SaGmara 1 sanata marratayni. 5 fa tagajjaba 
1 maliku min kalaamihi wa Sag^aahu gijriina diinaaran 
Suxraa . 


-oOo 


>- (a) 


Z**K^h 4^L <tJi k*H!y 


U^/ v* LAJ kZJlZj *£> lU 

’ $ n&r $ 

CjJ’I- ^Jv <J* U JJ XJaA L. (Jk 

♦ % 

« 

Li |J UU 4 Zjj^S J 

eUj^j ff i Juj 44 i 

U s ‘"f i 0 


(b) 


e^XA aJ> c W%» ij 0^> £^*>> 

i ^ , 'l ! v .,J%sX /h gmsXAs 

■ <y*J \ ju> c/r>®^ iia ii ju ^ j «* ajr 


hamala ra^ulun marratan huzmata ha^abin min a 1 
yaabati 1 qariibati £ilaa baytihi fa Gaqulat balayhi. 
fa lammaa tagiba min hamlihaa ramaa bihaa gan katifihi 
wa dagaa galaa nafsihi bi 1 mawti. fa Jaxaga lahu 1 
mawtu wa qaala: 4 haa Sana baa. limaaba dagawtaniiS 5 
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fa qaala 1 rajulu: 4 da£awtuk.a li tuhammilanii fruzmata 

1 ha^aM haa&ihi galaa katifii.’ 


ii L ^x 






Vi/ 


*-4ir V 


^ JV > j» irfJ» 


JU> 


-^"Ji J Jus " 1 aUsJs J*j>\ \U& 


M 4 lU 

<ms*' 4 ' #■- 


li#«- , 99 


— a-'V- — »-‘->-i<®j . j 

, '\ A 1 _V*\ «JU3 ->^ «VL~ ^ ^ 

J J\J0*S V/ oL-r-V\ 

a -'-*•' iy-^ b \ \ d" t J-.,riJ U 
~ - , 


kaana ^ayyaadun ya^iidu ga^aafiira fii yawmin ~baa-- 
ridin fa kaana yabkafiuliaa wa 1 dumu.u£u tasiilu min gay— 
nayhi min Jiddati 1 bardi« fa qaala Sahadu 1 gagaafil- 
ri li ^aahiMhi: 4 laa taxaf min haa&aa 1 rajuli. 5a 

laa taraahu yakkH^* fa qaala lahu 1 Saaxaru; 4 laa 
tanSur 5ilaa dumuugihi Toal 5ilaa maa ta^nagu yadaahu.’ 
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f 


III 
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(b) 


X 


J l,® \.j \„9 \ C-9.^-®- 8 L&„^ 

y £X" csJ^p' / f J 

febjr 3 ” 8 C«*»x ^9 o Lf" ^ X> ^v>* ^ U ^*-i> 

/, , 

x«X^3 ^tjr* \> C/«-*3 <^* V ^ 

• - - • 

/f * *3 4 JU 23 £i**» 

<2I^A33 13 \J -=“* L.^at*.T«&3 ^ <S^»«a3 <r_-„^-^.^ . ^n* \ ’ A ..^ ... 

* -* ' ' * • _/ 1 "' 

•&,»ai\3 ^>^*-** ( ~~±J)> A ' f> «c-— w*-r—" jL**J( _**-&' 4^^ iVl4 \ 
^>^LJ \ Xh—-^ LQjX> J l *3 J**^3 " c£«.^*J S b 4)^3 k^*’^ ^ 


kaana li rajulin babayaaSu jamiilatun tagrifu 
1 kalaama wa Sibaa msrra blhaa rajulim qaalat lahu: 

5 nahaaruka sagiidun yaa Saxii.’ wa kaanat taxruju 
Silaa 1 bustaani bag da 1 buhri wa tantabiru gaafriba- 
haa Silaa San yap jig a min dukkaanihi wa gindamaa ta~ 
raahu kaanat taquulu: *yaa gammii xubnii Silaa 1 

bayti.’ fa c^aagat i 1 babayaaSu yawman fa kaana 
gaahibuhaa yasSalu kulla 1 naasi ganhaa fa qaala lahu 
Sahadu 1 rijaali: e Sinnii samigtu ^awta babayaaSa 

fii bayti jaarii.’ fa bahaba ^aafribu 1 babayaaSi 
Silaa jaari baalika 1 rajuli wa saSalahu gan i 1 ba- 
bayaaSi. fa lammaa samigat gawta gsaahibihaa qaalat: 
<r ym gammii xubnii Silaa 1 bayti.’ fa daxala 1 ra~ 
julu wa Saxabahaa min bayti 1 saariqi. 


oOo- 


(a) [Abridged from the original] 

iX 4^-A^t 4^ /l I 

§ t& & ** 

| m ® ^ 

u 0 *^ Lxx' I q *jJib 4 Z-^JJ I 

" *> *> <* ** 

I j i ^j^aS ♦ J d?,J^ I S 

4 *L\ZA Jsj &^J g h 


#*• 


i 

L*^0^ ^U4J| u*^ \^S\ ^Ju0 ii O. 


\J1 J a ) ^y«J> 


^ & 


0«A># ^ ! 


m? 0^ 




64 , 


V.«»vXS'i IpJ JU, *' n tJ 

. /» J * 

« ♦ > „ 


& 


\jA2 Lj | vl^f 

' •• .,V *" 


J Ju* 


^ ♦ . 


^ ^ ^ j/i I - ♦ * ^ 

? 4hw»»S 
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E 
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jeS'J f j i 

* -r « 

<u<y> t^uj “-Jj”J\jj % s' 

« 

4J fllXL? I as-^ 0^*/ n iZ*J IJJ 

<sw 4^f ®^«*a£*>9 

♦ '“”’ & etr * 
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^A./'j \ <v d»_/ -ij* Is " wd l& i ■ewAij 

- ■> 


SunJiSat ;jam£iyyatun fli Sihdaa X muduni yaayatu- 
haa muhaarahatu 1 Summiyyati fa fatahat haa&ihi 1 jam- 
glyyatu madaarisa layliyyatan fii 1 quraa wa 1 muduni 
li tagliimi 1 fallaahiina wa 1 gummaali 1 qiraaSata wa 
1 kitaahata fa Sarsalat haadihi 1 jarnglyyatu yawman 
mufattijan Silaa Sihdaa 1 quraa yahmilu hadaayaa li 1 
la&iina yatasallamuuna fii baa&ihi 1 madaarisi 1 lay- 
liyyati taj jiigan lahum fa jtamaga 1 fallaahuuna haw- 
lahu fa dagaa 1 mufattiju mraSatan minhum wa ^alaha 
minhaa San taqraSa kalimatan Sajaara Silayhaa fii ki- 
taahin kaana fii yadihi , fa qaraSat 'bi gawtin gaalin: 
‘ mindiilun. * fa qaala lahaa: ‘Jahsanti.* wa Saj;- 

•j;aahaa mindiilan. ©umma dagaa rajulan we •Jala'ba min- 
hu San yaqraSa kalimatan Sajaara Silayhaa, fa qaraSa 
hi surgatin: ‘©awrun.’ wa kaanat i 1 kalimatu Jay- 

£an Saaxara* fa qaala lahu 1 mufattiju: ‘SunSur 

jayyidan wa gras*’ fa na6ara 1 rajulu marratan £ux- 
raa wa qaala: ‘eawrun,’ fa qaamat zawjatuhu wa qaa- 

lat: ‘zawjii yuhsinu 1 qiraaSata walaakinnahu fii 

haajatin Jadiidatin Silaa ©awrin yahruQu hihi 1 £ arcj^a « * 


I 


o0o~ 
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9. (a) 




^ $, #" 

^Lw' ^ La**#' ^ 4^ ^ ^ ^ <*^ ^ 


sg^fcs*^^ «a»4^ ^ma^tJ^ i /U^ 


1^<S* iJL^I 4^ l^* U* ^ 


^t£S J4 JL*^ CaJ bU^ 


fr er ♦ « 


4^ Ijy^ ^3 J 


<* „. . I 1 


I <JSls JJJ 




o^Vj csa— -u4- „.,ia c> \ <—»-/*■■*« a _. 




yf . - ^ J 


(JUi^ C.lo^ 1 esAll*a £r~*^X^ ' LAs* •3^' 1- ~jL>\& -4-A-A-* 


\£ uJ*-**^ < stA x Ai <--»-» V^ ' ^\(W >J 
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r \ US’ asr * *u or 

SC^J lt&Lj &ysj 

_j -^^*1 iy) ^ C}S*r*£^ "*** b«*l 






v ~XA "\ .. r_- - V-^' -> V-j-* ' '4 — <l^ u> * 


^C «U^ ^3 l ~ ^ ' 


\LJ^ <r^» ^ 0 - > " 


\ ^ ^3 33 rfUJ '*<*•' fc-"'^' 


^LJc^iCi- o-u. ^ v '-» V*' ^ ^ 

t l> ^ ^ a ^lPv vl j>.w^ ' u ^ 

^ V ..» •*-#i i iZ^yi- \"8-S i ,> \j3 
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Sal qaahlratus wikaalatu 1 SanbaaSi 1 garabiyyati - 
satabdaSu Jarikatu 1 ^ayaraani 1 lubnaaniyyatu £amalahaa 
fii Sawaaxiri haa&aa 1 Jahri 1 muqbili wa qad i Jtarat 
GalaaGa sajarata ^aaSiratan ti jaariyyatan min biri^aaniyaa 
wa xamsa ^aaSlraatin min Samriikaa li naqli 1 rukkaabi 
bayna lubnaana wa 1 Saq^aari 1 garabiyyati wa sata&qidu 1 
Jarikatu ttifaagiyyaatin maga Jarikaati 1 -(;ayaraani 1 
Samriikiyyati wa 1 biri-|;aaniyyati li naqli rukkaabihaa 
Silaa Suurubbaa wa Samriikaa wa bi 1 £aksi« wa hunaaka 
£iddatu Jarikaatin lubnaaniyyatin li 1 ^ayaraani tamma 
labaa 1 hugsuulu galaa 1 tarxii^i wa hiya 1 Saana tafcmalu 
fii Siijaadi 1 -faaSiraati 1 ma^luubati labaa, 

-oOo- 


f 

\ 
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APPENDIX B 

6 . 


ti 

[kamaa wagaftumuuhaa] 

The frequent need for speed together with a natural ten- 
dency towards economy of effort tend to produce irregularities in the 

7. 

l 


[hiya] 

cursive rendering of the Arabic script. Persian and, from Persian, 
Urdu, have evolved a system from such anomalies, and instituted a 

8 e 



[Sal fariidatu] 

recognised style having its own discipline and artistic effects; 
this (is the Persian "Shikaste" and Urdu "Shikasta’*- 1 - or "broken" 

9. 



[ haab ihi ] 

style. The most striking characteristic of this "running hand" is 
that the separate letters are almost invariably joined to a following 

10 . 


J-** * 

[ Saquu'lu] 

letter, but "oddities" of letter- and word-shape occur throughout. 

These "irregularities" are found, too, in Arabic. They 

11 . 



[ cjamiiruka] 

are, however, to be considered, not as systematic within a new style, J 
but as peculiarities which the student should be able to recognise 

12 . 



[baqaaka] 

but which he should not imitate at least in the early stages. Some 
examples 2 are given below together with their "orthodox" and tran- 

13. 



[ Sal guyunnu] 

scribed forms; some - for example, No. 45 - are clear attempts at 
Persian Shikaste; some are still in current use, while others are 

| 14 - 

j 

V* 


[man] 

outmoded; others again simply illustrate a mixture of styles. 

15. 


^^-^5 v 

[Sal facjaaSilu] 

1 . (L\y ^ cjAX. fe [galaa tilka] 

16 . 

ts J 

-j / 

[bukaaS.ii] 

i j 

2 . (f jj [ suruuru 1 haaS imi ] 

J 17. 

^€/. s 

'Jr\ 

[Sibraahiimu] 

3 . «s4AL*gu> [bi i^anki ] 

18 a 

1 

(3 


[Sal wa^iigu] 

4„ ' — \ [Sal JaSafu] 

19. 


nir..s 

[wa tuoilliihu] 

5. >.L 3 [Sal saagatu] 

20 . 

JlJ 


[ li jamaalihi] 

1. The student who reads Urdu may refer to Mr. M. A. Khan Haidari’s 
URDU MANUSCRIPT. 

E 

if 

21 , 

! 



[li manbarihi] 


2-, The examples have been selected from Louis Cheikho's SPECIMENS 

D 'fiCRITURES ARABES POUR LA LECTURE DES MANUSCRITS ANCIENS ET MODERNES. j ________ ________ 

1. This irregularity is very common. 

! 
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22. 

< 1 

7j % 

If 

[Sal karaamatu] 

if 

38. 

tr 


[man] 

23. 



. > 

[ g;an i 1 hajari] f 

39. 

t 

tJ \jr~\ 

[Sal suSaalu] 

24. 



[Sal hawaanu] 

40. 

\~L> 

VaJ 

[wa maa] 

25. 



[sullimuu] | 

41. 

^\Lj 

^ L, J. 

[ li janaahikum] 

26 . 

t 

\ 

j 

[£al Saaxariina] 

j 

42. 


4 >^ vi-' 

[Sal jaahilu] 

27. 


{S' 

I 

: | 

[ wahhix] 

1 

1 43. 

jtm [M3 

-J ij l JAjA * \ 

[Sal axu 1 Sajallu 1 
S am jadu] 

28. 



$ 

[Sal xu^aatu] 

44* 



[hi haa&aa] 

29. 

etA \ 


[Sal xawaajatu] 

l 

: 

i 




30. 



[ jihraayiil] 

1 

. 

r 




31. 

tracer-* 


[masruuriina] 





32. 



[li dawaami] 

;i 

! 




33. 

2 

V 

[ 11 yawmi ..... J 





34. 

« 

/ 

li 

[kamaa] 

1 




35. 



[ yaquuluuna] 

i 

j 

1 




36. 



[ hawaagiluhaa] 

i 

\ 




37. 


4s 1KiOT sj) B S ^ 

[Sal -[aalihu] 

| 

i 





1 

1. This irregularity is very common. 

2. An example of a merchant’s "shorthand”. j 


! 
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( c A j J \ ) lahmatu [l qalami] lit. ‘the flesh [of 

the pen] 9 , i.e. the 
reddish exterior of 
the reed. 

The four stages 
[Sarkaanunl, lit. 
‘supports 5 ) in cut- 
ting the nib:- 



(i) 

f athtm 

(i) opening. 


(11) 

nab tun 

(ii) trimming. 

n 

( iii ) 

Jaqqun 

(iii) splitting [to 

Jk. j> 

(iv) 

qatt^n 

facilitate re- 
tention of irk. 
(iv) [the final 

cross- J cut. 

nib [metal] ; tooth 

_ 

s innun 



waglu 1 huruufi 

[e.g. of cry, ]• 
the joining of letters. 

( \) ‘V.Liv j_ 


fii bidaayati [l 

initial [ in a word] . 



kalimati] 



fii was-f;i [l kali- 

medial [ in a word] „ 

C t 


mati 

fii nihaayatl [l 

final [ in a word] . 


kalimati] 


-iJL* 

mufrad 



munfarid 

separate . 

( jr lk 

kalimaatun tuktabu 
hi Jaklin xaag- 
^in 

words written in a 
special form, e.g. 
archaisms . 

Aj \ 

Ra5fu 1 Salifl 

the omission of ialif, 
e.g. in [haa&aa] 

- \ » 

J ar-[atun 

stroke . 


xa^un Sufqiyyun 

horizontal line. 

V, • ^ 

) m 

munsa^ihun 

straight, horizontal, 
[ of stroke] . 


xa-[-[un ra£siyyun 


> 

xa^un gamuudii 

vertical line. 

— 

munta^ibun 

upright, vertical, 
[ of stroke] . 


1 3U 



mustaqiimun 

munhanin 

munhadirun 

maaSilun 

mustadiqqun 

munkabbun 



^' La.> v \ 

b’ 



mustalqin 

mustadiirun 

gumqun 

Sirtifaagun 

garc^un 

zaawiyatun 

^un&uuqun 

halaqatun 

qan^aratun 
bay lion 
raqabatun 
ma^muusatun 
maf tuuhatun 
kaasatun 


straight . 


curved. 


sloping. 


tapering. 


descending from left 
to right, e.g. first 
stroke of 


descending from right 
to left, e.g. ^ . 


rounded [as lower half 

of t ] • 


depth. 


height . 


wi dth . 


angle . 


loop, lit. ‘box 5 , as 
of . 


loop, lit. ‘ring 5 , as 
of 


bridge, e.g. t m » 


tail , [as of / ]. 
neck, [as of 


blocked [of medial £ ] . 

open, unblocked [as of 
medial *j> ] . 

lit. ‘wine-glass 5 . Re- 
fers to final semi- 
circular component of 
6C~ > Of • 
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Sal tagriiqu 

The inclusion of the 
final semi-circular 
component of Cr~ , 
0~~ , 6-*° , . 


mugarraqun 

o— , Cr-- , or 

having the final cur- 
vature, i.e. final 
or isolated 0 ~~ , otc. 


[Sal siinu] yayru 
1 mugarraqati 

initial or medial 
[ siin] . 


Sal haaSu 1 maj- 
quuqatu 

lit. ‘split haaS 5 , i.e. 

A) 

The following terms 

are current for punctuation marks in modern 

?xts : 


Sal tarqiimu 

punctuation. 


galaamaatu 1 tar- 
qiimi 

punctuation marks. 


f aapilatun 

comma . 


qaa^igatun 

full stop. 

/ 


faagsilatun kubraa 

semi-colon . 


Jaarihatun 

colon. 


galaamatu 1 
istifhaami 

question-mark. 


galaamatu 1 
taga j jubi 

exclamation-mai-k. 

CrTJ^ 

qawsun 

inverted commas 
[ lit. ‘ arch 5 ] . 

V— ^ 

Sift ah qawsan 

inverted commas onl 

<2-^' 

Siqfil i 1 qawsa 

inverted commas off! 

\ o-UjAfe 

galaamaatu 1 
tan^ii^i 

quotation marks, in- 
verted commas. 
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APPENDIX D. 


ice Tables. 


In the following eleven ready-reference tables which sum- 
marise two— and three— letter combinations} the initial form of a 
letter is to be found opposite the appropriate symbol in the vertical 
column on the extreme right of each table; final shapes are found by 
reference tc the symbols of the horizontal "axis" at the top. Thus, 
to refer to the two-letter combination jiim + raaS , turn to Table 1 
which shows all two-letter combinations} look first for the shape £ 
on the right of the table, then read across to the vertical column 
illustrating final > . The remaining ten tables are constructed in 
t-he same manner as far as initial and final shapes are concerned, but 
each table illustrates throughout a given medial shape. The medial 
shape of a given table is indicated by the number in the top right 
hand corner in accordance with the following keys 

(1. Two-letter combinations. ) 

C 2 , Medial baaS , taa£, ©aa£ , nuun, yaa£ « 

I 3. " jiim, haaS, xaa£ . 

I 4. " siin, J iin. 


Three-letter 

combinations 


^aad, cjaad. 
^aaS, 5aa2 , 
£ayn. } Yayn. 
f aa£ , qaaf. 
kaaf, laam. 


Thus, to find faaS + gayn + laam, refer to Table 7 , then to the sym- 
bol on the right, and read across to the vertical column under 4J . 

The separate letters are not especially illustrated; their 
isolated forms appear in the horizontal "axis" and their final forms 
in the appropriate vertical columns. 

1. Tb.e-4.dea of the tables was originally suggested to me by tables 
in the Persian Nastagliq style made by a Persian calligrapher for Mr. 
P. A.D.MacCarthy. [footnote continued overleaf] 
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Except for isolated and final - which provide the only 

example of a dot which is not used to distinguish a letter in Arabic- 
dots are omitted throughout. In the vertical "axis", the shape 
ss baa2 , taa£, ©aa£ , nuun and yaa£ , since dots alone distinguish these 
letters in initial form; = jiim, h-aa£ , xaa2 ; ~ faa£, qaaf , etc. 

£) - both kaaf and laam since in the great majority of contexts, the 
"handle" of kaaf is the sole difference between them. Similarly, it 
has not been considered necessary to Include a separate table showing 
medial laam.l 

Variants are not included in the 'tables. This applies par- 

O X 

ticularly to final Jiin, <^aad, nuun and haa£ . »-'• 

It should be realised by the student that this is essen- 
tially a practical book designed to help him to improve his writing 
of the Arabic script. The tables are not strictly linguistic, since 
they include patterns which are inoperative in the language. The 
student will come to recognise the impossibility of certain junctions 
of the gutturals, emphatics, liquids, velars, etc., as he progresses 
to a greater knowledge of the phonological structure of Arabic. Thus, 
for example, on Table 7, the horizontal column opposite the initial 
shape f is, linguistically speaking, "nonsense", but has perhaps 
some value for the art of writing the letter-shapes . Even more ob- 
vious "impossibilities" are those examples which show the junction 
of the same letter, initial, medial and final, e.g, kaaf + kaaf + 
kaaf. 

ERRATUM 

The symbols of the horizontal "axis" follow the order of 
the Arabic alphabet. J and Q , however, are in incorrect order 
throughout the tables. 

[continuation of footnote 1 on previous page] 

It is possible— and profitable— -to construct similar tables for 
the learning of any calligraphic style. 

1. The shapes shov/n are not operative for laam before 2allf , kaaf 
and laam. See Chapter IX, pp. 87-92. 

2. The shape 6} has been used throughout for final haa2 : remember 

that the junction of initial f with final 0 of the shape f has a 
different implication as to tne shape of ^ . 

3. It is convenient to note here ttmt the junction initial fhaS/^q&af 
and final yaa2, shown in Table 1 as ^ , is more usually rendered . 

F 
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APPENDIX E 

Translation of ExhttidIrr 

Translations in the present appendix, which, has been in- 
cluded as a ready-reference for the beginner, are summary and. too of- 
ten only approximate. They are primarily intended to enable the stu- 
dent to identify the Arabic word. Verbal forms are all translated by 
the English infinitival form with "to" irrespective of Arabic tense, 
mood, person, etc. The latter categories are indicated by the brac- 
keted abbreviations; 1 where there is no accompanying bracket, the 

Arabic verbal form is that of the 3 rd person singular masculine of 
the perfect tense. 

The student should note that in order to illustrate letter- 
combinations fully , it has been necessary to use word-material of 
very mixed character: thus rare Classical words as 4^ ( 11 , 2 , 18 ) ap- 

pear in association with as modern a word as <Lj«f (11,3,4). The great 
majority of the words, however, are still in current use. Rarer 
words are marked with an asterisk. 

I. 

1 ^ 1 . to permit, 2 . son. 3. mot her. 

4 . not to degrade 5. to announce. 6, to grow un 

(3 a.m.lmpf.) ( 3 a.rn. 3 uss.) 

7. problem; matter. 8 . to ask 9 . to ask. 

(3 s.m.impf.) 

10 . woman. 11, courage, 12 . to be acquainted 

strength. with. 

(3 s.m. juss. ) 

— 1 ' to stand - 2 . shame. 3 . passer-by. 

youth - 5. to travel, go. 6 , to come, 

1. to write. 2. to write. 3, to be. 

(3 p.m.perf . ) (3 p . m . SU bj. (3 p, m . SU bj. 

___ and Ouse. ) and juss.) 

1 . Abbreviations used are: 1/2/3 - lst/ 2 nd/ 3 rd person- s./b *= sin- 

iuss p/ ?nerfi “ ^Gui-ine/feminine; perf ./impf ./impve!/sub j./ 

/ * ^ rfect/imperf ect/imperatiye/sub junctive/ jussive; pass. - 

passive. Other abbreviations are: aco. - accusative, a.p, = active 
participle, and obi. = oblique case. 
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2 . 


2_s_ 


4 . to write. 

(p,m, impve. ) 

5 . door (acc, ) 

6 . lion (acc . ) 

7 . king (acc, ) 

8 . thing; matter 
(acc. ) 

9 . wife (acc.) 

10 . reward, requitalll. right course; 

(acc.) true religion. 

12 . safe 

13 . he saw him. 

14 . to get on well 
with. 

15 . to frequent. 

16 . companion. 

17 . life, 

existence. 

18. alms. 

19. Mosaic lav/. 

20 . this. 

21 . that. 

22 . but, yet. 

23. God. 

24 . Abraham. 


II. 


1 . door; chapter. 

2 . to dig up. 

3 . to decide, settle* 

4 . breast. 

5 . cold. 

6 . to charge, attack 
(3 s.m. impf. ) 

7 . with you (s.m. ) 

8 . pupil. 

9 . but. 

10 . where? 

11 . son. 

12 , with him* 

13 . with him. 

14 . canine tooth. 

15 . to break out (war). 

16 . to be ac- 17. to thumbprint, 

quainted with. stamp. 

(3 s.m. impf. ) 

18. to be delicate of 
skin; to tune 
( instrument ) * 

19 . to annul, 
cancel . 

20 . tie-ing, bind- 
ing. (a.p.) 

21 . to send. 

22 . to flow (water). 

23 . to come. 

(3 s.m, impf. ) 

24 . to become angry* 

25 . cash, ready 
money . 

26. bug. 

27. to charge, attack. 
( 3 s.m. impf. ) 

28. with you (s.m. ) 

29 . pupil. 

30. but. 

31. bull. 

32. with me. 

33* under, down. 

34. howling (a.p.) 

35. fruit. 

36 . to be complete. 

37. river. 

[38. where?] 


1. channel, canal. 

2. reason, cause. 

3. to begin (3 s.m. impf.) 

4. beer. 

5 . to sweep. 

6. tp take a pinch of. 

7. to choose any- 
thing clean* 

8. to follow. 

9. to twist (the foot). 

10. to lash, flog* 

11. early riser. 

12. to be drenched. 

13. to explain. 

14 . year. 

15. killed. 


1,6. to open. 17. Panama. 


18. to build. 
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7 . to make. 

8 . to be light. 

9 . right . 


10 . authority; 
decree. 

11 . dispute. 

12 , to long for. 


13 . rank; degree; 
stair. 

14 . pilgrimage. 

15 . to flow, run. 


16 . five. 

17. to be ignorant 
of. 

18. rank; degree; 
stair. 


19, spiritual. 



3.» 

1. to erase. 

2. wailing. 

3. place of pil- 
grimage. 


4. plateau; Najd. 

5. slaughter. 

6. to feej 

(3 s.m. impf. 


7. pure, unmixed; 
typical. 

8. to be angry 
with. 

9. to be wholesome 
(food) ; 
efficacious 
(medicine) . 


10. sand-hill. 

11. touchstone. 

12, place. 


13. star. 

14. we. 

15 . his brain. 


16. grammar; 

syntax. 

17. secret. 


ka. 

1. howling (a.p.) 

2. outweighing 
(a.p. ) 

3» weaving (a.p.) 


4. adviser ( a.p , ) 

5. goring (bull) 
(a.p.) 

6. giving, 

bestowing (a. 


7. to cough. 

8. to ask per- 
sistently. 

9. to forgive. 


10. addicted (to). 

IV. 


Is. 

1. to go. 

2. literature; 

politeness. 

3. to dismiss. 


4 . to reconcile* 

5 . to send. 

6. light. 


1. to give 

generously. 

2. to omit; 
remove. 

3. illustrious. 


4. to tell the 
truth. 

5. to make firm, 
lasting. 

6. sweet, 

palatable. 


7. old, ancient. 

8. to punch. 

9 . flexible, 
supple* 


10. diary. 

13. to flow, run. 


11. this. 

14 . to steal 


12. to create. 
15. to spend. 
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16. to dismiss, 

19 . miserly, 

tight-fisted. 

17. to strengthen. 
20. to mock. 

V. 

18. to check. 

2jl 

1. to ask. 

2. reason, cause. 

3. sadness. 


4. to let down 

(veil, cur- 
tain) * 

5. to steal. 

6. fish-hook. 


7. line. 

8. slogan; badge. 

9. travelling; 
journey. 


10. to doubt. 

11. to take by 
force. 

12. to smell (tr. ) 


13. evidence; 

certificate. 

14 . town-wall; 

house-wall . 

15. patient; steady 


16. to endure. 

17. to tell the 
truth. 

18. to strike, hit. 


19 weakness. 

20. row, line. 

21. to lose one's 
way. 


22. connection. 

23 . to melt, 

liquefy. 

24 . rightness. 


25 . to accompany. 

26. to determine 
upon. 

27. to consent-. 


1. to eonsult. 

2. to cause 

(3 s.m. impf.) 

3. to pull out 

(3 s.m. impf.) 


4. envy. 

5. undertaking; 
plan. 

6. guard. 


7, to line, draw 
lines on 
(3 s.m. impf.) 

8. busy. 

9. to set out 

(3 s.m. impf. ) 


10. difficulty, 
d i 1 emma . 

11. to be safe 

(3 s.m. impf.) 

12. the sun. 


13. to grow old 

(3 s.m. impf. ) 

14 . renowned. 

15 . himself; his 
soul. 


16. to worsen 

(3 s.m. impf. ) 

17. to forget. 

18. horse. 


19. to dye. 

20. to lead, 

walk ahead. 

21. to squeeze. 


22. to steal. 

23. artificial. 

24 . to suck* 


25. small bird; 
sparrow. 


26. instrument of 27. to happen 
striking. 
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28. to steal 29 , underdone 

(3 p.f.perf.) (meat). 

30. sliver. 

31. dispute; 

enmity. 

32. to be eloquent. 

33 « to thumbprint, 
stamp. 

34« to decide. 



1. head. 

2 . army . 

3. to disparage; 

underestimate. 

4. guard. 

5. to assault. 

6. to cheat. 

7. breath. 

8. to engrave. 

9. to relapse. 

10. grave. 

11. to bite at. 

12. gudge. 

13. ill. 

14 . cheap. 

15. to Urge. 

16. to steal. 

17. to wriggle. 

18. some. 

19. to refute; 
break 
(promise) . 

20. to refuse. 

21. to retire, 

draw back. 

22. thief. 

23» to suck. 

24 . to lame (of 

stones entering 
horse's foot)* 


VI. 


1 , pur e . 

2. deer. 

3. to grind. 

4. to make firm; 
determine 
upon. 

5. adverb; circum- 
stance . 

6. to gleam, move 

about (mirage)* 

7. to pierce. 

8. to overflow. 

9. to remain. 

10. to be greedy. 

11. to think, 

12. to appear. 


suppose. 


13 . voluntarily. 


1 . error. 

2 . 

firewood. 

3. 

to flatten. 

4 » wooden mallet* 

5. 

^>to look. 

6 . 

cleverness, 

skill. 

7. to be 

fastidious. 

8 . 

put out, 

extinguished. 

9. 

to pronounce* 

10 . tyrannised. 

11 . 

to arrange. 

12 . 

to protect; 

learn by heart 
(3 p.f.perf.) 

13. protection; 

14. 

with self- 
control. 

15. 

of oil, 

petroleum. 

1 . to tie, bind.. 

2 . 

glance, peep. 

3. 

to be lively, 
cheerful. 


4. to snore 

(3 s.m.impf.) 


5 . to protect 


6 . to make a mistake 
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7 . fashion; manner; 8 . folk; clan, 
pattern. 

VII. 


2jl 

1 . absent. 

2 . future (noun) 

3 . deficit; weakness. 


4 . excuse. 

5 . purpose. 

6 , to be twisted 

(foot, hand). 


7 . defect; stain; 
softness. 

8 . bone. 

9 . mind; intelligence. 


10 . opposite. 

11 . to make a 
mistake . 

12 . paternal uncle. 


13 . about, con- 
cerning. 

14. wool. 

15 . swimming. 


1 . small (p. ) 

2 . to send. 

3 . meaning. 


4 . sheep. 

5 . to be ready, 
get ready. 

6 . to plant 

(3 s.m.impf.) 


7 . the cheat. 

8 . to be angry 

(3 s.m.impf.) 

9 . to be great 

(3 s.m.impf.) 


10 . eagerness. 

11 . work. 

12 , mine (explosive). 


13. language. 

14 . swimming. 

15 * to cancel. 

ki. 

1 . eloquent. 

2 . to shock, 

frighten . 

3 . hideous. 


4 . to be snow- 
white. 

5 . to be snow- 
white. 

6 , to raise, lift up. 


7 . to kneel. 

8 . to reach. 

9. to dye, shade* . 



VIII. 


is. 

1 . middle. 

2 . rose. 

3 . to agree. 


4 . whenever. 



is 

1 . to smell (good) 

2 . to learn. 

3 . dawn . 


4 . to estimate. 

5 . to escape. 

6 . division; destiny. 


7 . to cut off. 

8 . to perceive. 

9 . to sit down. 


10 . to lock. 

11 . to think of. 

12 . pen. 


13. worthy. 

14 . cheetah, 

leopard. 

15 . fuel. 

3s. 

1 . meeting. 

2 . to endeavour 

repeatedly to 

3 . to bio?/ (wind). 


4 . to come 

5 . report. 

6 . to disperse (clouds) 


(1 p. impf . ) 


m 
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7 . 

to shake. 

8. only. 

9. to do (3 s.m.impf.) 

10. 

wrapped up. 

11. to think. 

12. the moon. 

13. 

to be accus- 
tomed to 
( 3 p. f .perf . ) 

14 . to understand 

(3 s.m.impf.) 

15. shut. 

16 . 

forgiven. 

17. to find. 


1 . 

noble. 

2. to tremble. 

3. to carry away (wind). 

4. 

to describe. 

5. to be merciful 
to. 

6. to be eager for. 

7. 

to stand. 

8. to leak. 

9 . to take an oath. 

10. 

to miss keenly. 

11. to be sweetly 
scented. 

12. to crush. 

13 . 

to load. 

14 * to stick to. 

15. to burst; crack; 
crackle* 

16 . 

to smite 

(thunderbolt) . 

17. to clap. 

18. to suspend, hang. 

19 . 

to be deep. 

20. to oppress. 

21, light. 

22. 

to make some- 
thing good. 

23 . except. 

24 . voice. 

25. 

length. 

26, busy. 

27. people; clan. 

28. 

Lot (proper 
name) . 

29 . music. 


1. 

to be miserable 

2. to edit; com- 
pose 

(3 s.m.impf. ) 

3. to be miserable 
(3 m.s.impf . ) 

4. 

to take (3 s.m. 
pass, perf . ) 

5. to be mean, 
base. 1 

6. to straighten. 

7. 

repelled. 

8. to be black. 

9. picture. 

10. 

tall; long. 

11. to arrive. 

12. or. 

13. 

day. 

14 • to invite; call 
(3 p.m.perf.) 

15» death. 

16. 

climate , 
weather. 

17. essence; ele- 
ment ; gems . 

18. to say 

(3 s. f . impf , ) 

19. 

houses, tents. 

20. owner; endowed 
wit h. 

21. without. 

22 . 

sunrise; rise 
(e.g. of Islam) 

23. witnesses. 




IX. 


1 . 

clerk. 

2. like a hand. 

3. to impose (a tasJ$ upcn 


1. More usually daniSa 
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4. 

every, each. 

5. 

to write. 

6. antimony. 

7. 

lying, lies. 

8. 

panic . 

9 . profit. 

I 10. 

like rain. 

11. 

angry. 

12. like others 
(than him). 

13. 

to nurse; 
guarantee. 

. 14. 

sleeve . 

15 . nest; shelter. 

16 . 

electrifying (n . 

)17. 

he stitched it. 

18. to iron, press. 

19. 

to imitate. 

20. 

no; negative 
particle. 

21. to dress. 

22. 

flesh, meat. 

23. 

flexible* 

24 . to be necessary. 

25. 

to be eloquent. 

26. 

to stick to. 

27. to smack. 

28. 

to play. 

29. 

to attract 
someone ' s 
attent ion. 

30. to punch. 

31. 

when . 

32. 

negative par- 
ticle. 

33. to him. 

34. 

sheet; board. 

35, 

to me. 


1. 

to complain. 

2. 

coins; plough- 
shares . 

3. to make an example 
of. 

4. 

to pour. 

5. 

to marry. 

6. unfortunate (man) 

7. 

to deny. 

8. 

to relapse. 

9 . to retire, draw 
back.. 

10. 

to scorn, 
spurn . 

11. 

to you (m.p. ) 

12. to enable. 

13. 

he doubted it; 
it stung him. 

14. 

to complain 
(1 s.perf.) 

15 . (particle) withou' 

16 . 

to overturn. 

17. 

to till (ground) 
succeed. 

;18. to imitate. 

19- 

snail . 

20. 

twilight . 

21. sincere friend. 

22. 

to make a 
mistake. 

23. 

to feed (live- 
stock) (tr. ) 

24 . to suspend, hang. 

25« 

perhaps you 

(m. s. ) 

26. 

to give reasons 
for. 

27 . to teach. 

28. 

publication. 

29. 

perhaps he. ... . 

30. perhaps they (m. ) 

31. 

to gain 

32. 

high; Proper 



advancement Name, 

(l s.perf. ) 


4. 1. with you (s.m. ) 2. to rub, scrape. 3* to withhold, keep 

j back; grasp, 

I 

| 
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4 ® your (s.m.) 

7 . to pour; shed 
(blood.) . 

10 . to punish. 

severely. 

13 . to seek 

mediation. 

16 . mule, 

19 . to do, make. 

2 . 1 . hundred. 

4 ® city. 

7 . Egypt . 

10 . open. 

13. from which. 

16 . nation. 

3. 1 . from which. 

4 . to fertilise. 

7. to buck (e.g. 
horse) . 

10 . fish. 

13. fatness. 

16 . to call 

(3 p.m.impf.) 

ki. 1 • standing (a.p, ) 

4 . to cut off. 

7. mouth. 

10 . they (m. ). 

1 . 

4 « to 


5 . your (s.m. ) 
mistake . 

8 . perhaps you 

(s.m.) 

11 . to consent, 
accept . 

14 . 'to reach. 

17. to transfer. 

20 . middle-aged. 

X. 

2 . happy, con- 
tented. 

5. to pass by. 

8 . ra in . 

11 . to be possible. 
14* from, of. 

17. waves. 

2 . to stand up 

(1 s.perf . ) 

5. dark- skinn-ed. 

8 . to roast. 

11 . to put out 

(the eye)* 

14 • his name. 

17. my name, 

2 . to be merciful. 
5 . to smack. 

8 . sleeve. 


6 . don ’t bother.’ 
(s.m. ) 

9. your (s.m. ) 

paternal uncle. 

12 . antimony. 

15. pound (weight). 

18. upper part of 
chest. 

3. council, 

gather ing. 

6 . to rub; cancel. 

9. with. 

12 . to fill. 

15 . craft, 

occupation. 

18. pyramid- shaped. 

3. ugly, foul. 

6 , to touch. 

9 . depth. 

12 . to poison. 

15. their (m. ) name. 

3. to divide, 

6 . mine (explosive). 
9- negative particle, 

3. to attack. 

6 . to cut (grass, 
plants) . 


XI. 

bewildered, 2 , suppose he..,, 

stupefied (a.p.) 

5. to spill, pour 
squander. ■ out. 


3. 


ki. 


1. 


7. 

to squeeze. 

8 . to rain hard. 

9- 

10 . 

thus. 

11 . interrogative 
particle. 

12 . 

13. 

they (f. ). 

14 ® his influence. 

15® 

16 . 

she. 



1 . 

to follow. 

2 , to decorate. 

3. 

4- 

with her. 

5 . to face 

(1 s . p er f . ) 

6 . 

7. 

to melt, liquefy. 8 . foal. 

9. 

10 . 

to rise up. 

11 . to desire. 

12 . 

13. 

middle-aged. 

14® wool. 

15. 

16 . 

and he. 



1 . 

his god. 

2 , proof. 

3® 

4. 

story. 

5 . mistake. 

6 . 


7. rudder. 8 . flattening blow. 9 . 

10 . paternal aunt. 11 . he faced him. 


XII. 


1 . to engage ser- 
vants 

(3 p.m. impf. ) 

2 . 

to adopt (child) 
(3 p.m. impf. ) 

3. 

4 . to pretend 

(3 p.m. impf. ) 

5® 

to regard as 
important 
(3 p.m.impf.) 

6 . 

7. they (m. ) will 
regard as 
important. 

8 . 

Constant inople. 




Appendix B. 


1 . on that (s.f, ) 

2 . 

the pleasure of 
the wanderer. 

3. 

4 ® the hard life. 

5® 

hour; watch. 

6 . 

7® she. 

8 . 

the unique (s. f .). 

9® 

10 . to say 

(1 s. impf , ) 

11 . 

your conscience. 

12 . 

13 ® the eyes. 

14® 

who; he who. 

15® 

16 . my weeping. 

17. 

Abraham. 

18. 

19 ® and she res- 

20 . 

for his beauty. 

21 . 


pects him; and 
you (s.m) res- 
pect him. 


to flap (intr.); 
err . 

to intend; be 
anxious about. 

he. 

and she. 
sleeplessness. 

to bite at. 
he pampered you. 
he pampered him. 

his courage, 
strength. 

rest . 

just (s.f. ). 


to seek pasturage 
(3 p.m. impf . ) 

facing, welcoming 
(a.p., p.m.) 


with the diffi- 
culties of living. 

as you described her. 

this (f. ). 

your survival. 

the virtues. 

the humble (man). 

for his appearance. 


22. 

dignity. 

23. 

about human 
beings . 

24. 

humility. 

25. 

to hand over 
(3 p.m.pass. 
perf. ) 

26. 

the others 
( obi . ) . 

27. 

to reproach, 
rebuke 
( s.m.'impve. ) 

28. 

the sinners. 

29. 

Mister .... . 

30. 

Gabriel . 

31. 

happy people 
( obi . ) . 

32. 

for the per- 
manence (of). 

33. 

until the eth 
day (of). 

34. 

as . 

35. 

to say 

(3 p.m. impf . ) 

36. 

their maws (birds). 

37. 

the student. 

38. 

who , he who . 

39. 

the question. 

40. 

and + negative/ 41. 
relative par- 
ticle. 

for your 
honour. 

42. 

the ignorant. 

43. 

most revered 
and honoured 
brother (sc. 
Dear Sir). 

44. 

with t his. 




Examples at Appendix A . 

1 . 

Ahmad asked a sailors "Where did your father die?" The 
sailor answered: "On a ship he was sailing on the sea," "And when did 
your grandfather die?" "He, too, died on a ship he was sailing on 
the sea." "And are you not afraid to sail a ship after that?" Then 
the sailor said; "Where did your father die?" "In his bed." "And 
your grandfather?" "In his bedT 1 "And are you not afraid to sleep 
in a bed after that?" 


2 . 

Two cats found a piece of cheese and took it to the monkey 
to divide between them. The monkey took the cheese and dividing it 
into . two portions , one of which was larger than the other, put each 
portion in a pan of his scales. But the larger portion weighed 
heavier, so he took a little from it with his teeth and ate it, say™ 
ing: "I want to make it equal to the smaller one." But since he took 
more than necessary from it, the smaller piece (now) weighed heavier, 
so he did with the latter what he had done with the former, and con- 
tinued eating from the heavier of the two portions until he had eaten 
the whole cheese. 


3. 

A_ man opened a fish-shop and above its door hung a small 
board on which was written: "Pish sold here." One of his friends 
came and said to him: "Why have you written the word ’here’ on the 

board? Is fish only sold in y our shop?" So the shopkeeper erased 
the word here'. Then came a second friend and said to the shop- 
keeper: "Why have you written the word 'sold' on the board? Do not 
people understand that you do not distribute fish free of charge?" 
So he erased the word "sold". Then a third friend came and said: 
"Why have you written the word 'fish'? Do not people see it and 
smell it?" So the shopkeeper took down the board. 


4 . 


„ A saw an old man planting a palm-tree and said to him* 

0 Sheikh, do you hope to eat the dates of this paJm-tree when it 
will not bear fruit for many years?" Said the old man: "I am plant- 
ing the palm so that my grandchildren may eat of its dates just as 
L myself ate of those my grandfather planted." This pleased the king 
who gave him twenty dinars which the old man took, saying: "Behold 0 
King, I myself have already eaten of the fruit of this palm." And 
the king marvelled at his words and gave him a further twenty dinars 
which the old man took, saying: "0 King, the most wondrous thing of 
all is that the palm has already borne fruit twice this year." And 
the king was amazed at his words and gave him yet twenty dinars more. 


5. 


A man once carried to his tent from a nearby forest a 
bundle of wood which began to weigh heavily upon him. When he tired 
of carrying it he threw it from his shoulder and called Death down 
upon him. Death appeared to him and said: "Here I am! Why did you 
call me? Said the man: "I called you to load this bundle of wood on 
my shoulder." 


6 . 

-A hunter was hunting and slaughtering sparrows on a cold 
day and the tears were streaming from his eyes from the extreme cold. 
One sparrow said to his companion: "Do not fear this man. Don't you 
see him weeping?" But the other said to him: "Look not at his tears 
but at what his hands are doing." 


7. 


A man had a beautiful parrot which knew how to speak, and 
v he ?! Ver \, a mari passed be r, she said to him, "Good-day, 0 my 
brother. She would go out into the garden in the afternoon and wait 
for her master to return from his shop, and when she saw him she 
would say; Take me home, 0 my uncle." One day the parrot was miss- 
ing, and her master was asking everybody about her when a man said to 
him: I heard a parrot's voice in my neighbour's house." The parrot's 

owner went to the man's neighbour and asked him about the parrot. 

And when she heard her master's voice she said: "Take me home, 0 my 
uncle. So the man entered and took her from the thief's home. 


8 . 


A society has been formed in one of the towns to combat 
illiteracy. This society has opened night-schools in the villages 
and towns to teach reading and writing to the peasants and artisans. 
One day it sent an inspector to a village carrying gifts as an en- 
couragement to those learning in these night-schools. The peasants 
gathered around him, and the inspector called a woman from among them 
and asked. her to read a word he indicated in a book in his hand. And 
she read m a loud voicee "Kerchief." He said to her; "Well done" 
and gave her a kerchief. Then he called forth a man and asked him to 
read a word at which he pointed. Hastily he read out: "Bull", but 
the word was something else. The inspector said to him: "Look well 
and read. And the man looked a second time and said* "Bull." Then 
his wife stood up and said: "My husband reads well but greatly needs 
a bull to plough the land." 
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9 - 


(Local News) 

Jerusalem:- When Mr. F. went to (lit. approached) one of 
the windows of his house he saw that his car standing before the 
house had been jacked up in preparation for the removal of its tyres 
He immediately informed the police-station and policemen rushed to 
the scene of the event. But they discovered no one in the vicinity 
of the car and investigation continues. 


10 . 

Cairo:- (The Arab News Agency) 

The Lebanese Aviation Company will begin operations at the 
end of this coming month, and has already bought thirteen commercial 
aircraft from Britain, and five aircraft from America for the trans- 
port of passengers between the Lebanon and the Arab countries. The 
Company will conclude agreements with American and British Aviation 
Companies for the conveyance of its passengers to Europe and America 
and back. And there are a number of Lebanese Aviation Companies who 
have obtained authorisation and are now busy obtaining the aircraft 
requested for them. 



